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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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What’s in a Name? ; 
T. Thompson 


HEN are they kessunin’ that grand- 
child o’ thine?” said Alf Higson. 

‘‘Wednesday,” said Farmer Platt. 

“What are they callin’ it?” said Jim 
Gregson. 

“Granville Rupert,’ said the farmer 
with a grimace. 

“Fee ’ell,’’ said the barber. 

“Ah said Joe,’ said the farmer, ‘‘but 
they tak’ no notice 0’ th’ owd mon.” 

“They’re all for fancy stuff in these 
days,” said Alf Higson. 

“Ah think a chilt should be able to 
choose its own name,” said Owd Thatcher. 
“Ah mean when it’s getten about twenty.” 

“Ah like fancy names,’ said Young 
Winterburn. 

“Tha would,” said the barber. 
thine?” 

“Jereboam,”’ said. Young Winterburn, 
“but Ah answers to Ted.” 

“Ah towd ’em,”’ said Farmer Platt. 
“Ah said Granville Rupert’s o’ reet if they 
make him a bank manager, but it’s a poor 
do if he has to empty middens.”’ 

“If he’s called Granville Rupert,’ said 
Young Winterburn, “he’ll never empty 
middens. He’ll wear cuffs, an’ let t’ 
other mon empty them.” 

“There’s happen summat in that,’’ said 
Alf Higson. ‘‘Ah’ve noticed in a book or 
a play as if a chap’s called Tom or Jack 
he’s allus th’ hero.” 

“Me gron’faythor wor called Tom,” said 
Owd Thatcher, “an’ there never were a 
bigger blackguard on God’s earth.” 

“My faythor wor called Samson,” said 
the barber, ‘‘an’ he couldn’t ha’ knocked 
th’ skin off a rice pudden’.” 

“A lot on it’s empty pride,” said Jim 
Gregson. “They think nobody else’s 
child’s as gocd as theirs.” 

“Well,” said Owd Thatcher, ‘‘they’re 
not.” 

“Tha doesn’t mean to say,” said Jim 
Gregson, ‘‘as thy childer’s better nor any- 
body else’s?”’ 

“Ah dunnot say that,” said Owd 
Thatcher, “‘but it’s natteral to think so.’ 

“Tf tha thinks so,” said Young Winter- 
burn, ‘“‘it is so.” 

“He’s at it again,’ said the barber, 
“‘wi’ his Puzzle Corner.” 

“Ah reckon,” said Farmer Platt, ‘as a 
chap has to ha’ a name o’ some soart. 
But Ah often wonders how we geet ’em. 
Why am Ah called Platt?” 

“What else could they call thee?’ said 
Jim Gregson. ‘‘Nobbut Platt.” 

“Tf they’d called thee Caldicott,”’ said 
Owd: Thatcher, ‘“tha’d just ha’ pined 
away.” 

“Tt fits thee like a pair o’ ridin’ britches,” 
agreed Alf Higson. 

“Names is ’istory,” said Young Winter- 
burn. 

‘Names is names,” said the barber. 
“Tf everybody had th’ same name it’d be 
a ’ell of a mix-up.” 

“Tf tha shouts ‘Jones’ in Conway,” said 


“What’s 


? 


Alf Higson, “everybody comes to their 
doors.” 

“There wor a time,” said Young Win- 
terburn, “when nobody had no names. 
Nobbut John or Bill or Joe.” 

“What if they wor a lass?” asked Owd 
Thatcher. 

“Ah wor allowin’ for them,” said Young 
Winterburn. ‘“‘What Ah means is that 


- they had no surnames.” 


“They happen worn’t theer then,” said 
the barber. “A chap as worn’t theer 
wouldn’t need no name.” 

“They wor ancestors,’ said Young 
Winterburn. ‘‘An’ they had no names.” 

“How did they tell ’em, then?” asked 
the barber. 

“Look at th’ shop signs when tha goes 
along th’ main street,’’ said Young Winter- 
burn. “They said he wor Jack’s son, or he 
lived at th’ Town-end, or he wor Bill th’ 
Slater, or Joe th’ Redhead.” 

“Or th’ Johnny Knowall,’” said the 
barber, “‘like thee.” 

“There worn’t mony ancestors,’ said 
Young Winterburn, ‘‘an’ they didn’t need 
names.” 

“Ah make nowt o’ ancestors,’ said the 
barber; “‘nor posterity neither.” 

“We're o’ Johnny Butterworth lads,’ 
said Jim Gregson. ‘‘Ah dunnot see as it 
matters.”’ 

“We’re none o’ Johnny Butterworth 
lads,’ said Young Winterburn, “or we 
should o’ be called Butterworth.” 

“Ah have a cousin called Conybeare,” 
said Alf Higson. 

(Continued on page 894) 


WHO’S WHO 


Kurt D. Singer is a journalist and corre- 
spondent of various European papers. 
He is the editor of The White Book of the 
Church of Norway, which deals with the 
persecution of that church by the Ger- 
mans, and he is secretary of the Martin 
Niemoeller Committee. 


Dr. Robert Cummins is general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church. 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith is minister of 
the Unitarian church at Sharon, Mass., 
and professor of philosophy at Emerson 
College, Boston. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining is superintendent of 
Universalist churches in New York state. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, 
IN. Ye 


Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist church in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham was for- 
merly minister of the Unitarian church in 
Canton, Mass. 


Dr. Arthur A. Blair is superintendent of 
Universalist churches in New Hampshire. 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 
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GOOD-BY TO THE COMPOSING ROOM 


T is just one small composing room in the basement 
of 176 Newbury St., Boston. It is closing up on 
October 31 to save money. The work that never 

could be done cheaper outside now can be done cheaper 
elsewhere simply and solely because we go on to a 
semimonthly basis. Our composing room is a small, 
modest place with only four or five employees, but, as 
Daniel Webster said of Dartmouth College when it 
was a very small college, “There are those that love it.”’ 

The workers love this old composing room of ours, 
not only because it has meant bread and butter, but 
because it has meant work that they liked, comrade- 
ship in service, associations of the years. 

It is doubtful if the Leader ever has had the ex- 
perience of being set up by alien hands. Though in- 
dividuals owned the paper in the earlier years, these 
individuals were publishers as well and they had 
their own plants. Now, for years, we have had our 
own shop. Monotype machines have grown old in 
service. Even the hell pot has its lovable points and 
its friends. 

These friendly rooms will be lonely when the 
workers are gone. Wandering into the shop at night, 
when all is still, one gets an idea of what is ccming. 
The desks, the cases, the tables, the stones, the 
machines look sad, as if they sensed the separation 
just ahead. If there is anything in the theory that 
our houses and our furniture are not mute and in- 
sensate but alive to all that is going on, what memories 
they must have! With how many now dead and 
gone they have worked! What burdens they have 
borne, what services they have rendered for the lords 
and masters of another realm! 

But iron and wood and lead and zine are not 
flesh and blood, not beating human hearts that feel, 
not brains that understand. It is of these others that 
we think the most. Some have jobs in view and some 
have not. Some are provided for and some do not 
know what is tocome. But all are sad at going. And 
we are sad too. 

No more the busy stir at 8 a. m. No more the 
swift rattle of the keyboard and the chug chug of the 
casting machines all day long. No more the cheery 
greetings, the kindly little offices, the ability to know 
at any moment just where we stand and the ease of 
making a last-minute insert. 

Leona Haskins has been at the keyboard twenty- 
six years; John Scanlon has run the casting machines 
and kept all machinery in repair for twenty-one 
years; William D. Hamilton, now foreman, has served 
us almost nineteen years; Mrs. Mary M. Vincent and 
Nellie Toomey eight years. 

All these people are our friends and comrades, 
and now we have to walk different ways. 

Nobody questions the wisdom of the decisions 


made. Everybody knows that our directors have 
kept going on the old basis mainly because we could 
not bear to make a drastic change affecting loyal, 
competent people if it could be avoided. All realize 
that the paper must go on and must be established on 
a basis where it can go on and do its work. But the 
price that we are paying in pain and sorrow is a heavy 
one, softened only by the feeling that true respect and 
friendship abide through every change. 


THE VOICE OF THE LIBERAL PROTESTANT 


S we hear and read of the difficulties which are 
faced by some of the religious journals, and 
which we face continually in the editing and 

producing of our own paper, we feel moved to ask 
whether modern society does not need the voice of 
the free, independent, outspoken journal of opinion. 

The fundamentalist papers often are better sup- 
ported. People give large sums on condition that the 
old dogmas associated with the vicarious atonement 
and an infallible Bible be steadily advocated. 

The Catholic papers are better supported. The 
rank and file are told by the hierarchy that it is part 
of their duty to back up the papers, and they both 
subscribe and promote advertising, and those who are 
able give money. 

Our liberal Protestant papers go to people who do 
not sense the great opportunity before free journals 
and the service that many of them are rendering. 
These papers, therefore, often are undermanned and 
forced to cut corners in order to keep going. 

Some of the shortsighted leaders of liberal re- 
ligion take the position that the financial problems of 
the free journals are nothing more than what is to be 
expected, and that their day is over. That is not the 
way in which Methodist bishops act toward Zions 
Herald in its day of trial. They get behind it, join 
groups of supporters, and interest others. They see 
that liberal Protestantism needs a commanding voice 
not to fight fundamentalists and Catholics, but to 
oppose them when they take wrong positions, ask im- 
proper things of government, and to supplement their 
proclamation of truth by clear, steady, persistent 
statement of the mighty truths of our philosophy. 

Some people think that the Churchman, the fear- 
less Protestant Episcopal journal of New York, ought 
never to say anything against the Catholics. But if 
Catholic pressure groups are forcing their views upon 
Congress and the White House, and if the Churchman 
holds that those views are wrong, why should it aban- 
don the field and give the pressure groups clear sail- 
ing? 

The Protestant editors went to the White House 
at the time of the civil war in Spain and asked that the 
embargo against the Spanish Loyalists be lifted. They 
were a small and feeble group injcomparison with 
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those who were demanding that we do everything 
possible to aid Franco. 

We say positively and directly that there never 
was greater need of papers like Advance, Zions Herald, 
the Churchman, the Christian Evangelist of the Dis- 
ciples, the Christian Leader, and many other journals 
that are laboring in their spirit, than there is today. 
Some of the millions going to endow this, that or the 
other good thing could render highly important ser- 
vice for God and man if used to back up these papers. 
And the help of those without millions, but with just 
a few dollars plus faith, is of transcendent importance. 


A HELPER THAT HELPS 


EV. EDGAR R. WALKER has done a scholarly 
and interesting piece of work in his Under- 
standing the Old Testament.* It is a ninety- 

five page study published in the Helper series and in- 
tended for adult education groups and adult classes in 
the Sunday school. It is also an interesting book for 
individuals who desire a clearer idea of how we got our 
Bible. It is a fascinating story of the things that hap- 
pened to ancient documents, and how at last they were 
handed down to us. Every intelligent person ought 
to have as part of his equipment the things that Mr. 
Walker tells so well in this book. 


*Understanding the Old Testament. By Edgar R. Walker. 
Universalist Publishing House, Boston. Twenty cents per copy. 
Fifteen cents in lots of four or more. 


OUR ALL SOULS DAY OFFERING 


T still is possible to do relief work among war vic- 
tims though the blockade of the occupied coun- 
tries in Europe has not been lifted. There are 

thousands in Europe, and millions in China, and more 
thousands that have come to this country friendless 
and penniless who can be reached, and for whom a 
little help will mean life and hope. There is some food 
going through the blockade, and it must be financed. 
There still are some kinds of supplies that can be 
purchased behind the lines, if there is money with 
which to purchase them. There are little children on a 
low diet in France and Spain who are being helped. 
There is poverty in Great Britain and there are or- 
phaned children exposed to danger and suffering. No 
one knows when the hour will come when the countless 
refugees in Russia fleeing from ‘a scorched earth” 
and an invading army can be reached with sympathy 
and help. 

Uncounted millions in all the countries know little 
of economic theories and only that they love their 
homes and their little ones. The Chinese may be of 
the yellow race, but they also aré a part of the human 
race, 

We Universalists are not going to draw lines. 
We are going to help where there is a chance. Weare 
putting our collections into the hands of an intelligent 
committee, headed by a man of long experience in 
war relief and peace relief, and this committee will 
allocate our funds. Quite likely Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek will have something to say about where our help 
can goin China. Dr. Charles R. Joy, a beloved Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, representing the Unitarian Service 
Committee in Portugal, will advise us as to opportu- 
‘nities there. Our own boys in camps will come within 
the range of our interest and help. 

It is impossible to designate wisely in advance 
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every place where our funds will go, but they will xe) 


-with speed and with sympathy straight to the projects. 


that the committee at the moment finds the most 
feasible—to Britain, to France, to Portugal, to China, 
to the United States. 

Let us make up for the first collection so im- 
perfectly advertised by a second collection which 
shows that we Universalists mean brotherhood when 
we say it. 


WALTHAM, BROOKLINE AND PARKHURST 


HE whole story is never told in the news stories. 
This is not because of any desire to suppress. 
news, but because the inner story is never com- 

pletely reflected in the story of outer events. This was. 
true of a story about the union of the Waltham and 
Brookline Universalist churches which appeared in 
our columns a month ago. 

Back of the committee meetings, the parish meet- 
ings, the legal actions, and the formal coming together 
were the vision and the devotion to liberal Christianity 
of the Waltham and Brookline people and the clear- 
headed, persistent, and everlastingly patient activity 
of a modest minister, John Q. Parkhurst. 

The Universalist fellowship has just cause to re- 
joice with and be grateful to the Waltham and Brook-- 
line people for consummating this union. Here were 
two parishes each strong in different ways, each weak 
in certain fields. Conditions of geography and modern 
transportation made it not only possible, but also de-- 
sirable, for them to unite. They united in spite of the 
many difficulties that make it proverbially harder to- 
unite two parishes of the same denomination than 
two of different denominations. The result is a 
strengthened group of Universalist Christians now well 
able to fulfill the much-needed work of propagating 
the gospel of justice and good will in this world filled 
with hate and suspicion. 

Waltham, Brookline and Parkhurst have strength- 
ened the ranks of Universalism. We salute these 
people of vision and we look forward confidently to 
their growth in strength and service! 

Beis 


THE CUTS IN THE BUDGET 


N our account of the business session of the General 
Convention it was not possible for us to include a 
statement of the cuts made in the budget and we- 

promised to give this later. The convention realized 
the importance of retrenchment and passed the 
amended budget unanimously. It did not seem to. 
realize, until reminded by the treasurer, that even 
after making drastic cuts which bear heavily upon 
organizations and individuals, there still remained a 
gap of $15,000 to be filled if the budget were to be- 
balanced. Then steps were taken to authorize a cam-- 
paign for this sum. 

The appropriation for the General Sunday School 
Association was cut from $2,500 to $2,000; that for 
the Universalist Publishing House from $4,174 to 
$3,000; and that for the Universalist National Me-- 
morial Church from $4,500 to $4,000. 

The salary of Mr. Emmons, head of the finance 
department, which has been $3,300, was made $3,000, 
and the salary of Dr. Ratcliff, general secretary, 
which has been $1,500, was made $1,200. No change 
was made in the salary of the general superintendent, 
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which is $5,000, or in his travel allowance of $750. 
No change was made in general office salaries and ex- 
pense, which amount to $7,000, but a request for in- 
crease of this item to $8,000 was refused. The total 
amount of the reduction made was between. seven and 
eight thousand dollars. 

There is not the slightest question in our mind as 
to the wisdom of the action taken. It is unfortunate 
in the extreme that organizations like the G.S.S. A., 
among the most valuable that we have, have made 
their budgets for the year on the old basis and find 
themselves faced with an emergency. There is noth- 
ing for them or for the Universalist Publishing House 
to do but to go to their friends for help, and that we 
propose to do. At the same time we shall help other 
organizations and the U. G. C. itself to balance their 
budgets. 

We simply cannot go along as we have been go- 
ing, gambling on something happening that may 
never happen. Other churches, not endowed, support 
their work, and we can support our work. 

The action taken, the sacrifices made cheerfully 
and bravely, the sound sense shown have a spiritual 
side, and our people will recognize it. Sound common 
sense has no quarrel with faith. Prudence does not 
stand in opposition to generosity. Living within one’s 
means might even mean a religious revival. 


THE OLD OAK HAS FALLEN 


RANK OLIVER HALL, who stood long in our 
fellowship as a mighty oak, at last has gone 
down. His roots went deep. His hold on life 

was strong. It took illness long months to sap his 
strength. At length the hour came and he passed in 
his sleep as a tree falls when there is hardly the stirring 
of a breeze. 

At his best he was a mighty power, as a preacher 
and as a personality, and long did he thrill audiences 
and win men. 

And as he was up, he was down. He climbed the 
heights of feeling and plumbed the depths. No man 
was more rollicking in one mood, more depressed in 
the next. It was the oratorical temperament which 

always pays for what it gets. 
. To some people Dr. Hall seemed austere, but no 
child and no dog ever were fooled by him. They saw 
through him instantly and went to him with full 
confidence. Nor were they ever disappointed. If 
there was anything that stirred him to the depths it 
was the suffering or sorrow of a child. 

In early life he served our churches in Fitchburg, 
Lowell and North Cambridge, Mass. In later life he 
taught young men at Tufts College. But his long 
service was in two different periods at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York. He saw the church 
in years of success and he went back to it to stop a 
gap in years of adversity. No minister ever felt more 
deeply the weal and the woe of a parish. None ever 
tried harder to help and not hinder. He becomes now 
a part of a great Universalist tradition with Murray 
and Ballou, Whittemore and Streeter, Chapin and 
Eaton. 

It will be many a long year before the impression 
that he has made will grow dim. 

In 1938 he preached a notable sermon at the cen- 
tennial of the Church of the Divine Paternity. It 
closed with the words: 
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“Tn the name of the fathers who in pain and per- 
secution, amid scorn and contempt, have held before 
the world the inspiring hope of universal virtue and 
happiness, I exhort you to go forth and, with all your 
might, work and fight and sacrifice for the coming of 
the glad day when justice, mercy and joy shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea.”’ 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE, SERVICE AND LEADERSHIP* 


AVE you read the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
H ship Handbook? If you are a minister, a di- 
rector of religious education, a church trustee, 
or just a plain adult Universalist interested in young 
people and their place in our fellowship, you should 
read this little book. The handbook was edited and 
compiled by our director of youth, Douglas Frazier. 
Several of our well-known younger leaders are con- 
tributors. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie has written the ex- 
cellent section on worship. Miss Collie concludes with 
the statement, ‘“When you pray, pray sincerely, pray 
humbly, pray simply, pray unselfishly, pray intelli- 
gently, and you will raise your head, as will those who 
have prayed with you, and you will know at last the 
personal meaning of worship.” 

Other contributors are Murray Gay, Mary Lillie, 
Raymond Hopkins, and Robert T. Dick. The book is 
divided into six sections: Organization (containing a 
historical sketch, an outline of the organization, and 
the constitution and bylaws of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship), Program, Action, Play, Worship, and 
Miscellaneous. 

These sections represent the beginning of what 
is to be a constantly-growing loose-leaf volume, rich 
in suggestions of methods of procedure, materials for 
services, and guides for projects for young people. 

If you want to be well informed on what our 
youth are doing and planning to do, and on what they 
aspire to do, buy a copy of the handbook from the 
headquarters office or borrow a copy from your 
minister or the president of your local youth group. 
The handbook is a clear-cut declaration of how our 
youth propose to go about the business of achieving 
their purpose, “The promotion of Christian culture, 
service, and leadership among the young people of 
the Universalist Church and the extension of the 
power and influence of liberalism in every possible 
way.” 

thea Geet 


*Handbook, Universalist Youth Fellowship, 75 pp., loose 
leaf. $1.00. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
If a thing is right, say so. If it is wrong, say so. 
Have done with pleasantries, concealments, equivoca- 
tion. Only havea little humility and consider whether 


you yourself are right or only partly right or not at 
all right. 


“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” Bible passages such as this buttress the Uni- 
versalist doctrine of hell. 


“We need not prove democracy,”’ says a bulletin 
of the University of Iowa, “we need only prove our- 
selves.”’ 
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Mary Dole Randall 


“Tike the Master, She Goes About Doing Good” 
Arthur A. Blair 


N account of the commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Woodsville, 
N. H., Universalist church would be incomplete 
without special mention of the great contribution 
made to the church through the zeal and enthusiasm 
and self-denial of Mrs. Mary D. Randall. Through 
all these fifty years the work of the Universalist 
Society has been in no small measure a reflection of 
the devotion of this woman. Early and late the in- 
terests of her church have been on her heart. While 
she was interested in other community affairs, yet 
it was “‘the church first”’ with her. 

Mary Dole was born in Northfield, Vt., Janu- 
ary 2, 1858. Her father was a Methodist, her mother 
a Universalist. A brother went 
to the Civil War and starved to 
death in AndersonviJle Prison, 
and the minister at the funeral 
service at home sent the boy to 
hell because his name was not on 
the church roll. Rev. Eli Ballou, 
a Universalist minister in the 
neighborhood, talked with the 
members of the family and all 
became Universalists, one a min- 
ister, Dr. Walter Dole. Mary 
Dole married Clarence Randall 
and two boys were born into the 
home. They moved to Woods- 
ville in 1884. 

It was in 1891 that Dr. Quil- 
len H. Shinn visited the family. 
Dr. Dole preached in the Randall 
home and a Sunday school was 
organized and met there each 
Sunday. Previous to the building 
of the church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Randall journeyed each summer 
to the Weirs to attend Dr. Shinn’s meetings, hiring a 
cottage for the season. The Universalist church of 
Woodsville grew out of the Weirs meetings. Dr. 
Shinn brought Dr. Marion D. Shutter to Woodsville 
and he preached in Music Hall, which was crowded. 
At the conclusion of Dr. Shutter’s sermon, Dr. 
Shinn in his most enthusiastic manner shouted, 
“TIsn’t that geod religion? Don’t you want to have 
a church? We are going to have one.’”’ And he 
raised seven hundred dollars on the spot. The build- 
ing was commenced in 1893. The first service was 
held January 1, 1894, with Joseph Kidder, a promi- 
nent layman, as the preacher. The church was or- 
ganized with twelve charter members, and Rev. F. L. 
Carrier was the first settled minister. 

Through all these years Mrs. Randall has been 
a real leader. For thirty-six years she was treasurer 
of the Ladies’ Society, now called the Mary D. Ran- 
dall Woman’s League. She was always interested in 
music, and for many years had charge of the choir. 
She sang the Sunday following the funeral of her 
son Clarence, who was drowned in 1912. She and 
her husband were janitors of the church for twenty 
years. 


After the death of her husband Mrs. Randall 
engaged in the coal business. For twenty-eight years 
she supplied the citizens of Woodsville with coal, and 


it may be said that no family who came to her for coal, 


and did not have the money to pay for it, went cold. 
During the First World War she herself shoveled, 
screened and bagged from seven to ten tons a day. 

She was always interested in our state convention, 
was for many years a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and was convention secretary for six years. 
Ever since the church was founded she has given 
more than one-tenth of her income toward its sup- 
port. The church has had no funds. It has always 
maintained itself. 

One of her philanthropies, 
necessarily practiced in a quiet 
way, was to give girls from out- 
lying districts their board and 
room while attending high school. 
In that way she was the means of 


The father of one of the girls who 
remained with her two years said 
to Mrs. Randall, “My girl will 
not go to your church.”” Without 
any influence on the part of Mrs. 
Randall the girl commenced going 
to Sunday school and continued 
to go, and when Easter came 
along she said, “I want to join 
your church. If you are a true 
representative of the Universalist 
Church, I want to join. I owea 
great deal to you.’’ And so there 
are scattered over our country 
several women, happily married 
with families of their own, who 
are glad to testify to the fact that 
they owe much to the influence of the beautiful life 
and high ideals of ‘‘Mother’’ Randall. 
through the years her home has been a house of refuge 
where the weary and heavy laden might find rest, and 
the disappointed and sorrowing might find comfort 
and consolation. Like the Master, she goes about 
doing good. She makes a practical application of the 
principles of the Christian religion to her everyday 
life. 

She was president of the local hospital] for nine- 
teen years. She has been president of the Woman’s 
Club, as well as regent of the D. A. R. But her church 
came first. What a wonderful record! Fifty years of 
loyal and devoted service to her church. And what 
measure of satisfaction must have come to her as she 
sat in her pew on the last Sunday in September, during 
the commemoration services, and felt that her life 
had been so closely interwoven with the success and 
prosperity of her church! But she could not have 
done all she did without good helpers. She has not 
only done much work herself, but she has inspired 
others to give their lives to the church. 

All her friends join in wishing her good health 
and many more years of serene and happy life. 


putting six girls through school._ 


And so down 
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I Knew Niemoeller in Concentration Camp 


Peter S. Carbone 


(As told to Kurt D. Singer, author of “Niemoeller—Soldier of God.’’) 


ARTIN NIEMOELLER has become an old 
man. ‘The once so straight figure, with its 
square shoulders and military bearing, is 

bent and weary; the once so brisk step has become a 
slow, tired shuffle. No longer does Niemoeller look 
like the man he once was—a soldier, first in the ser- 
vice of his country, later in that of God. 

I spent several years in the concentration camp 
at Sachsenhausen, not far from Oranienburg, near 
Berlin, the same camp in which Pastor Niemoeller was 
interned. Everyone in camp knew that Niemoeller, 
the onetime admirer of Hitler and current leader 
of the church opposition to the Nazi regime, was a 
fellow prisoner. But few of the other inmates were 
ever permitted to see the pastor, for Niemoller is be- 
ing kept in strict isolation from the rest of the camp. 

Anyone who tries to establish contact with the 
aging ex-U-boat commander is beaten—twenty-five 
blows with a club, applied while the victim is tied to 
the whipping post in the center of the camp’s central 
yard. This severe punishment is intended to keep 
prisoners from trying to talk to the lone man in his 
isolated solitary-confinement shack. 

Nevertheless, a number of Protestant clerics 
and members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect have 
made the attempt, and have without grumbling ac- 
cepted the punishment meted out to them when they 
were caught. And there are ways in which Niemoeller 
can be met and talked to. 

I, for example, met him several times on a pris- 
oners’ transport en route to Berlin, where both he and 
I were sent for one of the usual, periodic questionings 
by the Gestapo. Niemoeller also was on the same 
truck with me when we both were sent on to the 
prison hospital at Berlin-Moabit, the largest convict 
hospital in Germany. Here I had an opportunity to 
speak with Niemoeller directly. 

Niemoeller avoids talking about politics and re- 
fuses to criticize his Nazi guards. He no longer 
trusts anyone, even a fellow prisoner, although he is 
always friendly and ever ready to help anyone in the 
limited ways open to him. 

“My eyes have become weak,” he told me in the 
prison wagon which took us to Berlin. ‘Without 
glasses, I can’t see at all any more, and I can feel how 
the strength of my eyesight is ebbing. I don’t know 
what the cause of it is, but then the prison diet is 
really not very good, and I have constant stomach 
pains and other digestive troubles. Perhaps that has 
something to do with it. Anyway, some friends cf 
mine asked for permission to have me transferred to a 
sanatorium, but their application was refused.” 

One day—this was in the summer of 1940— 
Niemoeller was brought into our midst from his soli- 
tary hut. We did not immediately understand why, 
but we soon found out. The Nazi guards were amuse- 
ment hungy, and had decided “to have a little fun”’ 
at the silent pastor’s expense. 

A few of the prisoners were sent to fetch a barrel 
from a corner of the main yard, and one of them was 
ordered to put on the clothing of a priest which one of 
the guards had brought along. Then, drawing a 


loaded revolver, a storm trooper forced the masquer- 
aded prisoner to climb on the barrel and give a blas- 
phemous speech. The prisoner, never sure when the 
gun pressed against his back would go off, spoke fran- 
tically, and Pastor Niemoeller stood quietly in front 
of him, gray and grim faced. The drab color of his 
prisoner’s garb emphasized the paleness of his fea- 
tures, and for a moment I was sure Niemoeller would 
collapse—but he set his jaw and stood firm. 

“Well, Mr. Pastor?’’ jeered Storm Troop Leader 
Clausner. ‘Where is this God of yours now? Why 
doesn’t he get you out of this camp?” 

Niemoeller said nothing. He did not even look 
up. 

“You—swine of a pastor. We shall teach you 
something of discipline here. Atten-tion!”’ 

Niemoeller stiffened and raised his face, looking 
straight ahead. 

“‘Now—raise your arm and say ‘Heil, Hitler!’ 
And make it loud!’’ 

Niemoeller kept his arm pressed to his side, but 
said, “Gruess Gott!” (God bless you!) 

“Swine!” screamed Clausner. ‘I suppose you 
think this is a sanatorium, a rest home for you, what?” 

We all expected to see Niemoeller beaten, but 
nothing happened and the weary-eyed pastor was led 
back to his solitary-confinement shack. 

When I had occasion to talk to Niemoeller on one 
of the prison trucks once, he said to me: 

“My three sons write me that they would also 
like to become pastors, and that they are proud of 
their father. It’s strange how happy one can be even 
behind bars.”’ 

That winter, more than a dozen men died in our 
concentration camp each day. The poor clothing, 
the cold and the inadequate diet were taking their 
toll. Niemoeller asked for permission to bury the 
victims. 

“But they turned me down,” he told me. “It 
probably was a mistake to ask a favor, anyway. I 
was even refused a copy of the Old Testament. They 
handed me a copy of Rosenberg’s Myths of the 
Twentieth Century instead.” 

Niemoeller had several chances to be released 
from the concentration camp, but he invariably re- 
fused to sign the required declaration of loyalty to 
Hitler. 

“Tf I had been willing to take over command of a 
U-boat, as I did in the last war, they would have let 
me go,” he said. “But Iam no longer an officer, and 
I feel that I can never again be a soldier in any cause 
other than God’s.”’ 

Unlike the other prisoners, Niemoeller has not 
been forced to labor in the stone quarries, except dur- 
ing his first few daysinthecamp. The Nazis quickly 
learned that it was dangerous for them to let him 
mingle with the other prisoners even at work. 
During his first few days on the job, he quickly es- 
tablished himself as the uncrowned leader of the camp. 
He consoled everyone with his mere presence, he 
always had a kind word for those who were beginning 
to crack under the strain, and, by his own example, 
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gave everyone else the moral strength to withstand 
the brutality of the Nazis. So, after a short time, the 
supreme commander of all the concentration camps in 
Germany, Eicke, decided to isolate Niemoeller alto- 
gether. 

Once again Niemoeller had to step forward dur- 
ing the morning review. 
~~ “You are being written about abroad,’’ said one 
of the storm troopers. ‘‘We’ll have to treat you dif- 
ferently from the others. But don’t get the idea that 
you have any special privileges around here, under- 
stand?” : 

A few days later, Niemoeller was brought back 
to the common yard to witness the beating of a Catao- 
lic priest and a member of the Confessicnal Church. 
He had tears in his eyes, but remained silent until the 
end. Then he said quietly, ‘Lord, forgive them, for 
they really don’t know what they are doing.”’ 

Later, when I had an opportunity te discuss this 
incident with Niemoeller alone, he said simply: 

“TI don’t know who suffered more that time—the 
priest who was beaten, or I, who was forced to look 
on without being able to protest. When I was taken 
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back to my cell, I prayed to God. I should never 


‘have been able to survive this period of suffering with- 
_out my prayers. 


“TI am proud to be permitted to suffer in God’s 
cause, as the prophets were once permitted to suffer. 
God has been closer tome in my cell than ever before.”’ 

On another occasion, Niemoeller told-me: - 

“The Reichsbishop, Mueller, thought that my in- 
ternment would expedite the Nazification of our faith, 
but the churches are now more crowded than ever 
before, and the more the faith is persecuted, the 
stronger it will become. 

“T received four hundred post cards and letters 
on my birthday recently. Of course, I was not per- 
mitted to read them, but they told me that I have not 
been forgotten by the outside world.” 

Niemoeller is seriously ill. He is today in the 
same general condition as was the onetime Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, Carl von Ossietzky, just before he 
died from the effects of his incarceration. Unless 
Niemoeller is released soon, he will share Ossietzky’s 
fate and that of the thousands of others who have 
died in Nazi concentration camps. 


Important Emphases: 1941-1942 


Robert Cummins 


at the specific point the Forward Together 

Program intends it should be, namely, upon 
personal enlistment, pioneering endeavor, education, 
and the things of the spirit. 

It is difficult, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, to interpret statistics on church membership, 
but such statistics as we have are important. There 
has been a gain made in our constituency during the 
past three years—from 65,318 to 67,967—a total of 
2,649 persons. The slip backward has been checked 
and notable progress made in the climb back up. 
This fact should afford our people good news of the 
first order. 

Emphasis upon membership in the church is 
both right and necessary. We are celebrating a great 
anniversary. Imaginations will be stirred, hearts 
touched, loyalty engendered, and lives enriched. 
““Now is the accepted time!’’ Let the present church 
year be a time in which the significance of membership 
in the Universalist Church shall be stressed, and let 
Sunday, December 7, be a day when, in all our 
churches, a special invitation to membership shall be 
extended to young people. 

At least half the population of the United States 
has no church affiliation. Countless numbers of those 
who are nominally associated with the creedal churches 
are dissatisfied. Potentially, at least, these people 
are Universalists. We cannot hesitate. Enlistment, 
then, is our first emphasis. 

And expansion is the second. Let a hundred of 
our churches, a half dozen state conventions—their 
ministers, officers and laity—plan definitely of their 
own volition (in program and budget) to reach out 
into communities where no Universalist services are 
held and provide for such services. Neither parochi- 
alism nor provincialism has any place in Univer- 
salism. Standing shoulder to shoulder, mind to mind 
and heart to heart, we shall, two years hence, have a 


Dae th the next two years let our emphasis be 


half dezen new churches, five thousand more Univer- 
salists, and be spiritually better off ourselves. 

One of the most pertinent questions confronting 
us just now is the meaning of our faith and of our 
church for today. It is of the utmost concern to every 
Universalist. There is a note of immediacy about this 
business of ‘‘having a ccncern’’ (as our Quaker friends 
put it), for, from a variety of sources, Universalism is 
being attacked as outmoded and incapable of meeting 
current problems. Only as we ourselves become su- 
premely conscious of our own “community,” sharing 
the good life and a common faith, shall we be able to 
withstand those movements threatening the founda- 
tions upon which our gospel rests. 

Along with enlistment and expansion, therefore, 
great emphasis saall be placed upon meanings. Our 
people—old and young, by heritage and by conver- 
sion—must be brought to comprehend fully the im- 
plications of their faith and, in time, give birth to a 
new Universalism. This is as it should be. But it 
calls for a tremendous educational push—a _ task 
achieved only through leadership (ministerial and lay), 
printed materials, organization—for the repeated 
gathering of our people in groups, both large and small, 
meeting in homes, schools, churches, at institutes, 
studying, discussing, sharing experiences, meticulously 
practicing as best they know how the faith they pro- 
fess. It will be a difficult thing to implement, but it 
will tend to place Universalism where it belongs—in 
the hands and hearts and lives of the people. We 
have had so many churches die on a diet limited to 
good preaching. The teaching function needs to be 
extended and our churches thus brought to approach 
more nearly a full-time schedule of operation. Edu- 
cation, then, along with enlistment and expansion! 
Once our people are informed, they will be con- 
cerned. 

And tne heart of the matter, as Dr. McCollester 
once said, is ‘‘a religious ministry.”” What has Uni- 
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versalism to say to the world today. One of its major 
contributions to the kind of time in which we now 
live is to save men from the perils and consequences of 
self-righteousness, as well as to instill in man faith in 
himself. Not until religion makes men humble and 
penitent, and deeply suspicious of their own self- 
righteousness, can we hope for an end of wars and 
rumors of wars. The present world debacle is not due 
to a few people who are monstrously wicked, but to 
the fact that most people are like us. We must be 
more than slightly influenced by the name we bear. 
It will be necessary for us to look at life through Jesus’ 
eyes, feel for it with his heart, and think of it with his 
mind. 

Jesus lived in a world not unlike our own. All 
about him were the very things we now know so well— 
economic uncertainty, social maladjustment, political 
chicanery and religious unconcern. But, strangely 
enough, he said little about these things. Instead, he 
was constantly talking with people about God, and 
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that, so it seems to me, is the primary business of the 
Universalist Church—your business and mine. 

The days ahead will be difficult days. However 
gladly we may each carry out what is expected of us, 
there is likely to be some frustration of our ambitions. 
A sense of grim futility may at any moment descend 
upon us as the drama of a world at war unrolls. But 
in any difficult situation we can be at our best and in 
ecmmand of all our powers. We must be wise and 
courageous in our planning, remembering always that 
“we are laborers together with God.” Spiritual re- 
newal will be essential. Therefore, at some selected 
period each day, let every Universalist, every Uni- 
versalist home, keep a “Quiet Hour’ in which com- 
munion with the Eternal will be sought and found. 
Universalism is no longer so much in need of argu- 
ment as it is of demonstration. By our very lives we 
are to demonstrate our faith—our faith in the future 
of Universalism and in the future of its essential in- 
strument, the church! 


Prayers of Dr. Pullman 


Dr. James M. Pullman (1836-1903), pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., from 1885 
until his death, and before for seventeen years a leading 
minister of New York City, was a power in the pulpit 
and on the platform. His Sunday morning prayers in 
Lynn often were the high-water mark of the service. 
Some of them were taken down stenographically. Re- 
cently some of the yellow sheets of paper containing 
them have been pulled out of a desk, where they have 
lain for half a century. Perhaps someone would like to 
contribute a hundred dollars to enable us to put them 
in pamphlet form. In any event, we are glad to share 
the following prayer with our readers. The Editor. 


September 28, 1890. 


Take away whatever reluctance there may be in 
our hearts against prayer, oh thou Lord God AJmighty, 
before whom angels bow and archangels veil their 
faces. Forgive us that we are ashamed to pray, or to 
let our neighbors see us pray. Forgive us, we beseech 
thee, that perversity of spirit which would shut up 
the best avenue of light to our souls, and forgive us that 
absorption in the things of this life which we know 
are transient, but whose pressure prevents our coming 
to realize the knowledge of the life eternal. So that, 
if we have brought in hither the cares of business, or 
of social life, or the joys of business or of social life, and 
are not sufficiently masters of ourselves to understand 
that when the time draws nigh that the creature should 
present himself to his Creator, all other things should 
be put away; if we are shamefaced in doing the high- 
est act possible for us to do; or if trivial and shallow 
and unworthy motives are intruding themselves be- 
tween us and the glory and joy of our lives—we are 
persuaded, Almighty Father, that one touch of thy 
divine Spirit will drive all these things away and leave 
us here this morning, consciously in the presence of 
our Maker and Lord. We should have one great 
thought in our minds: we want to think what our duty 
is to our fellow men; to ask ourselves whether we are 
doing it; to realize that thou hast given us strength, 
not that we may oppress, but that we may help the 
weak. If we have this morning a consciousness of 
abounding health and vigor, we want to settle with 
ourselves what portion of it is due to those—as worthy 


or worthier than ourselves—in whose shrunk veins the 
poor pale blood flows feebly, and from whom the vigor 
of life has departed. What do we owe to them? And 
to those bent under their daily work? And to those 
coming into life under a bad inheritance, in whom dis- 
ease—not by themselves earned—is doing its fatal 
work? What do we owe to them? We pray we may 
look at our Lord and Savior, who has taught us what 
we owe to one another, and who in our sight and in the 
sight of all men has paid the great debt—the debt of 
love to need. We pray, oh God, that we who are here 
today, in the center of so great a light, may make up 
our minds at once and for always what share of our 
strength and goodness, grace and justice we owe to 
the unfortunate of our race. So help us to come, not 
as those who measure out a dole—not as those who 
consider with reluctance how little they can decently 
let go—but help us to give in that large-hearted way 
in which our Lord gave his life for us—in the way in 
which thou hast given to us all, filling this teeming 
earth with bounty, more anxious to be accepted than 
we to receive, who dost press upon us the overflow and 
surplus of all things good. We pray we may melt into 
thy image and will, and be gracious and large and gen-. 
erous in what we share out for those who, without our 
help, must languish with pain and die. We pray, oh 
God, that thou wilt accept the gratitude of our hearts 
for every day’s postponement of the feebleness and 
weakness that must come to us who are strong, in. 
order that we may use the strength we have, conscious 
that it is temporary, so that when we have it no longer 
its absence may not be the source of our keen regret, 
He who well uses his strength is left without regret 
when it is gone from him. 

We pray for the progress of knowledge in this 
lower world; that as the sun drives away the dark- 
ness, so truth may drive away error. We pray for all 
masters and teachers of the young, for all preachers of 
righteousness, and all doers of rigtheousness, that bad 
superstitions and doctrines may pass away. We 
pray that we may have thy kingdom come here on the 
earth. We pray for all those who are sick in our 
homes, and for those whom we would gladly have 
accompanied hither to this house of worship, but they 
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would not come. And we pray for all thy creatures— 
our brothers and sisters—to whom this day of rest 
brings no sense of Christian fellowship—no sense of 
the brotherhood of the race, nor of the desire and de- 
light of worshiping in thy temple. We pray for the 
strangers who are here and for all the absent whom we 
love. We thank thee for all reunions and for all 
comings-back that are happening, even as the goings- 
away are happening. For the rich and deep delights 
over reunions with old friends who love us. More 
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and more as life grows deeper to us, may we realize 
how much there is to us in what seems sometimes so 
little. So, dear and gracious Lord, whom thou hast 
taught us to look up to and call Father, upon whose 
love we rest, and must rest for all we want and all we 
have, accept the homage of our hearts this morning; 
help us to the absolute surrender of all selfish thought 
and feeling, to the end that cur souls being cleansed of 
unrighteousness, we may be filled with the incoming 
tide of thy holy spirit. Amen. 


The Progress of the Church in New York 


Fred C. Leining 


TTENTION should be given to the fact that this 
convention of Universalists of New York state 
will be followed immediately by the conven- 

tion of magicians of New York state. While we are 
banqueting tonight, they will take possession of the 
other parts of the hotel and succeed us as guests in 
Little Falls. I have always been attracted to the 
magic art of these trickers, as Moses in ‘Green Pas- 
tures’ uses the term when he is matching tricks with 
the pharaoh. I always sit amazed as I see the 
magician draw a rabbit from nowhere and saw the 
lovely lady in two pieces. He moves the egg so easily 
from the realm of now-you-see-it to now-you-don’t. 
The trick that I have always been eager to master is 
to take real money actually from the air or to have 
it pour from a parishioner’s pocket into my hands. If 
I were only able to duplicate the late Houdini in this 
art, there would be no financial problem in any par- 
sonage or in any church, and certainly not in any of 
our state or national crganizations. This dces not 
mean that church problems center always on this 
item of dollars, for there are churches, strange as it 
may sound, which have no financial prceblem, but 
alas! they are harassed by every other problem. 
They may have adequate income, but they have 
nothing else. 

Then, there is the magic wand of the magician, 
and what wonders follow as he points it or waves it 
over an object! He does have a magic potent which 
he drinks, but the wand is the more powerful. 

We are in the third year of horrible destruction, 
with all the planning and energies focused on more 
and more destruction of human life and property. 
This is not the era of the builders, but of the wreckers. 
All human ingenuity and resources are aimed at total 
destruction, and the destroyers will not hesitate to 
lie about the enormity of their destruction—eager to 
make it worse than it is. Hate and greed, fear, tor- 
ment and torture have reached such ghastly prepor- 
tions on the European continent of supposedly Chris- 
tian men and women that it is not surprising that a 
writer penned these lines, so vicious and so savage in 
cynicism: 


God leaned over his mighty wall, 
And lJcoked down on the earth; 

Gazed at it, thoughtfully and long, 
As if to weigh its w.iti. 


He shook his head and rubbed his chin, 
And silently debated; 

Then, as ke turned to go back in, 
God expectorated. 


God spit on this world in disgust! This line of thought 
is not only disgusting, but it is nauseating. It sounds 
like the raving of a drunkard or demoniac. It is not 
the utterance of a normal person. 

Everywhere people are praying that God will 
pass his magic wand over this warring world, particu- 
larly in Europe, and bring forth the era of good will 
and peace, thereby ending this human slaughter and 
wanton destruction. Certainly they would have this 
wand of God pointed at Hitler, and they eagerly shout 
their orders, “‘Kill him, God, do with him as you please 
and likewise with his Germans.’’ When this is accom- 
plished, they say, ‘“God—now wave your wand over 
the concentration camps and free these tormented 
men. Then, wave your wand over the conquered na- 
tions and restore the old nations of Europe just as 
they were before the day of Hitler. Then, wave your 
wand over our camps and send our boys back to their 
homes. Then, point your wand at the office of Henry 
Morganthau in Washington so that our taxes may be 
reduced. And one more assignment, Gcd—pass your 
magic wand over our factories to restore business as 
usual with the same good margin of profits.” 

In other words, God will do all the werk, con- 
stantly using his magic wand, while we have all the 
ease and the fun. We shall be the cheering spectators 
while God works. We shall point with pride to this 
magic wand of God, for he has used it as we advised. 
He had no inclination to wave it over us to change us 
into a new type of men and women, spiritually fit to 
build the new world on good will and the peace which 
comes from good will. If God worked on ‘this plan, 
what a senseless world this would be! 

Men and women of the great Universalist Church, 
we are to be followed in this city by the dealers in 
magic—workers in hocus-pocus—but this is not our 
realm. John Murray and his company of coworkers, 
one hundred seventy years ago, removed the magic 
from our religious beliefs and definitely laid out the 
timber and tools of God beside the blueprints of Jesus, 
the master builder, with which we can and must build 
our own paradise. God determined the building code 
and, if it is not obeyed,. the building will collapse. 
Collapse will follow collapse, catastrophe will follow 
catastrophe, always showing the folly of defying God’s 
way of doing things and also proving the self-defeating 
effect of evil. 

Prof. Charles A. Beard, a hard-headed historian, 
has learned the lessons from history and he names 
them as four: (1) Whom the gods destroy, they first 
make mad with power. (2) The mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. (8) The bee 
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fertilizes the flower it robs. 
enough, you can see the stars. 

All this means that God never lets go his hold on 
man. In the hard way, we are learning the utter 
futility of hate and war and greed and destruction. 
Even in the ghastly light of this terrible world tragedy 
we are longing for God’s way of love and helpfulness, 
right and sanity. Universalism is betting your life 
that God will win. It is the gospel of God’s success. 
Our God is marching on! 

It is surely a satisfaction to all members of this 
convention that we are reporting another year of vital 
work and benevolence without a deficit. I am deeply 
grateful for the sixty-eight contributions to our 
Emergency Fund, because this total means so much in 
the work of our church in Hornell. I am likewise 
grateful for the co-operation of our churches in the 
work of this convention as is expressed in the splendid 
record of quota-payments. Our pensicn-payments 
should be larger than the $7.00-$14.00 rate, and we 
shall increase the amounts just as soon as the Pension 
Funds are increased. 

Our churches should be giving thought to their 
young men who are possible candidates for the Uni- 
versalist ministry, helping them to make this decision. 
There is an increasing need of the Student Loan Fund 
in our Theological School of St. Lawrence University. 

We should be most generous in our contributions 
to war relief under the auspices of the Universalist 
War Relief Committee, of which Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon is the chairman. With these sufferers on both 
sides of the road, it is no longer possible to pass by on 
the other side. 

I am still feeling the thrill of our great summer 
meetings in Van Hornesville, Portageville and Dexter. 
Certainly, we have too many churches which are 
closed in July and August, and we can remedy the 
situation by having Sunday services in a convenient 
rural center in each of our associations. There is 
nothing nicer than a Sunday morning in church in our 
rural sections, followed by a picnic dinner. Our people 
are eager for this summer program in 1942. Further- 
more, Our ministers in Bemus Point on Lake Chautau- 
qua and Henderson, near Lake Ontario, are asking 
for guest preachers in July and August, and we can 
help these churches to greater effectiveness. 

Iam hoping that every Universalist church in the 
Empire State will in some way celebrate the bicen- 
tennial of the birth of John Murray. The day is 
December 10. Practical suggestions for the observ- 
ance will be presented at the afternoon session of 
this convention. 

Yes, John Murray and his company of coworkers 
removed the magic, the hocus-pocus from our re- 
ligious beliefs, but there are still ministers and parish- 
ioners who believe that the magic word of power is 
coming in some plan, program, drive or movement, 
starting at our headquarters in Boston, which will 
end the problems in their local churches. They say, 
“We will look unto Boston from whence cometh our 
help.”” So they expect the general superintendent to 
draw the magic wand from his sleeve or desk drawer, 
point it above the hills and plains at their particular 
church, three hundred miles away, and presto chango, 
bubblo-mubblo—Hindustan—and then there will be 
two parishioners, two youngsters and two dollars where 
there was only one before. If he is actually in that 
particular church and waves his wand north, south, 
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east and west, and then snaps his magic cloth, a 
new church arises and from that day it is packed every 
Sunday to the doors. 

The psalmist said, “I will look unto the hills,” 
and, if you desire to extend the look to Boston, all 
right. His next thought is a question, ‘“From whence 
cometh my help?’ and he answers the question with 
the positive statement, “My help cometh from God!’ 

Inspiration, advice, encouragement come cheer- 
fully from our headquarters in Boston and in many 
forms, but the wand must be worked from your own 
hand. There is no magic in the proposition. Looking 
at the terrific need of the world, you are saying that it 
is not a time for surrender as churches, meekly sub- 
mitting to the vicious paganism of the day as comrades 
of a forlorn cause. The Universalist Church has a gos- 
pel that is thinkable, believable, adaptable and liv- 
able. It has the spiritual goods that the world needs. 
Then our church under God must have a new era of 
usefulness and growth. 

This is then the hour for a Forward Together 
Movement in the Universalist Church, a strengthening 
all along the line. The one starting point for this 
Forward Together Movement is in your own church 
and in your own heart. It must begin in YOU and it 
must begin in ME. There’s the starting point. 
The hour is calling for better ministers, better parish- 
ioners, better church schools, better women’s societies, 
better men’s clubs, better young people’s societies— 
all awake and afire in our great gospel. Where shall 
this improvement begin? In your own church and in 
your own heart! This definitely establishes the loca- 
tion of the responsibility. 

Thank God, we located the starting point last 
year at Oneonta. We said, “Every Universalist, come 
on, step up your interest, your loyalty, your ambi- 
tion, your enthusiasm, your consecration and your 
effectiveness in your own church 10 per cent. Up 
10 per cent in every phase of our endeavor and in every 
department of our great enterprise.’ This is our 
answer to the vicious paganism of the old order. 

Thank God, you have been doing this in your 
churches and your hearts during the past year, and 
you have developed a new sense—the sense of the 
10 per cent. This 10 per cent advance specifically 
listed objectives in your church life and then it de- 
veloped another new sense for New York state Uni- 
versalists which is the statistical sense. This is the 
sense which tells you in figures and totals whether 
your church is advancing, standing still or going 
backward. The 10 Per Cent Plan has been talking 
advance to you, making you see that it can be done. 

Sixteen churches sent their reports to the state 
office during the past four weeks, and each church 
knows the value of eating, drinking, dreaming, hop- 
ing, loving and living this 10 per cent advance. 
Auburn, Brooklyn (All Souls), Buffalo, Bristol, Cort- 
land, Dexter, Floral Park, Little Falls, Middletown, 
Perry, Schuyler Lake, Syracuse, Southold, Bemus 
Point, Central Square and Watertown reported 
statistical advances in three or more of the following 
items: parish income, church attendance, new mem- 
bers, women’s societies, Y. P. C. U., Men’s Club, 
church school, the Christian Leader, the Empire State 
Universalist, parish calls, distribution of literature, 
and the big events of the year. There are other 
churches, not formally reporting, that I know have 
advanced in one or more of these items. So that we 
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know that there has been progress in our great church, 
and we can feel it in our own hearts. 

The six outstanding churches in the achieve- 
ments of the 10 per cent advance are Southold, Syra- 
-euse, Perry, Floral Park, Cortland and Middletown. 

As we enter the second year of this advance, the 
inevitable is compound interest, and in a short time 
we can double the strength of our great church. It 
can be done. We need no parades, no trumpets, no 
drums, no red lights. We need only an eagerness to 
dedicate ourselves to the responsibilities of our great 
enterprise. We have the power within ourselves to 
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lift the great church of Murray and Ballou to greater 
heights of achievement, and, by the Eternal God, we 
are just the people to do it. 


“Come clear the way, then, clear the way, 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day; 
Break the dead branches from the path, 

Our hope is in the aftermath. 


“Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this event the ages ran, 
Make way-for brotherhood—make way for man!’’ 


“Ye Are My Witnesses” 


Occasional Sermon, New York State Convention of Universalists, October 8, 1941 
Max A. Kapp 


Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my ser- 

vant whom I have chosen. Isaiah 48 : 10.) 

UR gathering together in this convention is not 

a matter of great importance to the world, 

which will “little note nor long remember.” 
There have been many “occasions” and many “ser- 
mons,” but alas! where is he that recalleth them? 

And yet both for ourselves and for those who 
come asking what we do, it is important that we be 
found doing our Father’s business. 

This is not a common day. This is not a slum- 
berous period when all is well. It is a grievous and 
tragic time. It isa midnight time when mighty issues 

“are like jagged lightning and tremendous concerns 
thunder upon the soul of the world. And when we 
come together in the name of the Christian church, 
our words and our deeds stand against a solemn back- 
ground, waiting for whatever vesture of dignity and 
hope and strength we can bring. The very frenzy of 
our deeply-disturbed era seems to demand some calm 
and confident testimony from the church; the very 
urgency of the moment invites a restatement of the 

’ assurances which should undergird the vision of the 
faithful, lest that testimony be lost like a whisper in 

the whirlwind, or a meaningless shout smothered in 

’ the tumult. 

It is not the first time that this demand has been 
insistent. The Hebrews considered themselves a wit- 
" ness-bearing people—“‘Ye are my witnesses,” saith the 
Lord—and the servants of the Most High are most 
needed when the covenant seems broken and the 
divine promises seem frustrated. No, it is not the 
first time. J remember that the Nazarene stood in 
bonds before a mildly-inquisitive power-lord whose 
name was Pilate. And Pilate, conscious of his le- 
gions and the sway of his proud empire, asked curi- 
ously, “Art thou the King of Jews?”’ And there was 
an answer ready; level-eyed and calm the fettered 
captive replied. There was no nervous uncertainty, 
no picking at the clothes, no shifting glance and no 
ratlike darting into the mind for a safe answer. ‘‘Thou 
sayest,” replied the Nazarene, and he gave testimony 
to a realm of spiritual values that the poor, caged 
brain of Pilate never dreamed of. 

And again, when the feeble church of the early 
’ days was driven to the catacombs, Abbé Dimnet tells 
us that they left a witness down. there on the walls of 
their entombment. Do you know what they scrawled, 


apparently in great abandon, on the rocky sides of 
their underground world? The word “Vita’’—‘‘Vita” 
—“Vita’—Life! LIFE! There was a testimony to 
that which upheld them! You have to have some- 
thing like that if you expect to survive the crises of 
the centuries. 

And today we see ourselves confronted by the 
ancient evils and the ancient dilemmas. We are 
pushed back to the remote provinces of our conviction 
while the lusting hordes make sport of the dreams we 
cherished and the certainties with which we sustained 
ourselves. No wonder Paul Scherer confronts the 
church and its leaders with these lines: 


If you have faith in God, or man, or self 

Say so: if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts, till faith shall come. 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


* * * 


“Ye are my witnesses,” saith the Lord. What is 
our testimony now? What evidence do we offer in 
behalf of him whose Way of Life is on mock trial, an 
hour away from crucifixion? 

Well, we have no dog-eared tract which readily 
translates the hard passages for us, no glib answers in 
the back of the book, no dogmatic gold bricks in place 
of real currency. We must forge our witness anew and 
afresh, and our lives are a part of the metal which 
is heated by the fire, beaten by the hammer and 
pounded into shape or distortion. Yet, perhaps 
there is a scroll inscribed—a perpetual manifesto 
standing for us, which we discover after all, through 
tears and travail at the end of the road of frantic 
questing. When our desperation is over and our 
aching losses have been accepted and the anointed 
hour of wisdom has come, we may be ready to ap- 
propriate the ancient answers to the ancient evils. 
We may discover the Presence behind the shadow, 
like a terrible, eager spring waiting to sweep with poign- 
ant and beautiful healing across the gray wastes of 
our human winter. 

* * * 

However we may fashion our full witness, it 
seems to me that there are three indispensables clam- 
oring for our profoundest recognition: (1) We must 
give our witness for a God who will not be defeated. 
(2) We must give our witness for the secret arming of 
the soul. (3) We must give our witness—oh! inde- 
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structible faith—for the growing fellowship of the Be- 
loved Community. 
* * * 


There is an unforgettable picture drawn in 
Sholem Asch’s book, The Nazarene, when some 
Roman officers are conversing about the fanatical 
religious loyalty of the Jews. One of the officers tells 
about stamping out the last flames of the Maccabean 
revolt which had wrested power from foreign hands for 
a time. The Hebrew’s slogan had been, “To God 
alone belongeth dominion.”’ Most of the Jews who 
were captured by the Romans were blinded and 
chained to the oars of the galleys. If they lived six 
or eight months, it was exceptional. But one eyeless 
slave had endured for twelve years—twelve horrible, 
tortuous years of lashings and beatings and indescrib- 
able drudgery. When the officer approached this 
naked creature and asked a question as to what he 
was mumbling, he learned that there came from the 
cracked lips of the indomitable old man, words that 
had beat in his breast every hour, and every day, 
and every year, “To God alone belongeth dominion!” 
There was a spiritual service to an undefeated God, 
and an undefeated God keeps men from defeat with a 
strange, incomparable guarantee. 

Do not tell me that Iam underscoring a platitude. 
“Yes, yes,” you say, ‘‘of course we must believe in God 
and all that!’ After all, as Georgia Harkness says, a 
platitude is a flat truth. It is Georgia Harkness who 
says flatly and truthfully that the discovery, or the 
recovery, of faith in a living God is the major need of 
our time. We can ignore the strident atheism of a 
few professional unbelievers, but what is of great con- 
cern is the practical atheism of the many who give lip 
service to God in terms of a casual, uncritical belief 
and then conduct their whole lives on a pattern 
which. utterly ignores the moral and spiritual de- 
mands of a living, undefeatable God who seeks a 
certain indispensable expression through lives that 
become God-conscious and God-possessed. 

It doesn’t sound right. My meaning is not right 
in that language. I wanted to say all this differently. 
You get a glimpse of what I seek to say in Thornton 
Wilder’s play “Our Town.” Do you remember Emily 
who is telling the neighbor-lad about a letter that a 
friend had received, a letter with a strange form of ad- 
dress—‘“‘Jane Crofut, Grovers Corners, New Hamp- 
shire, United States of America, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the Earth, the Solar System, the Universe, 
the Mind of God.” And the boy says softly, “What 
do you know? What do you know?” And we too 
are tremulous and awed sometimes by the insight 
which gives our Grovers Corners existence a magnif- 
icent station in the Mind of God! 

Another very deep insight comes in the same 
play when the daughter who has died is given per- 
mission to return from death for one unimportant day 
of life to live over again. She chooses her twelfth 
birthday.. She sees her mother busily preparing break- 
fast and conscientiously launching her children to 
school with the common sputtering and fussing which 
is so beautiful when love is in it too. She sees the 
gift her brother, now dead, made for her. She hears 
her father asking, ‘“Where’s my birthday girl, where’s 
my birthday girl?” And she who has invisibly re- 
turned from the dead cries, “I can’t bear it! I can’t 
bear it! I didn’t realize! Do any human beings ever 
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realize life while they live it—every, every minute?” 
Ah yes, all this, and we never know—dear, common 
beautiful, sacred things touched with an unutterable 
divinity which sometimes breaks through upon our 
beleaguered spirits and we see for an instant our mystic 
kinship with the Eternal Goodness. 

But I say we owe a testimony to a God who will 
not be defeated, who does more than exist. He exists 
to triumph! Universalism’s ancient insight read that 
God could and would save men from the extinction of 
a theological hell. Universalism’s contemporary in- 
sight says that God’s purpose and power are available 
to save human values from the extinction threatened 
by the very worst follies and the most tragic catastro- 
phes that man can imagine or precipitate. This is 
no simpering sentimentality; this is no theistic hyper- 
bole. It is sober faith in a God-willed destiny for the 
human experiment. It is a faith in the future of the 
human family, shuddering in the presence of its own 
brutality and collectivized sin. It is a faith in re- 
demptive wrath of God as well as in eager, creative 
love of God which waits to be released. It is a fresh 
and vivid awareness of the cross, thrust into our blood- 
stained soil to be a witness of the victory beyond 
tragedy. 

The Wrath of God? Yes! Implacable and ter- 
rible! Inevitable and inescapable, visited upon our 
disguised sin and our open violations of basic moral 
laws! He comes upon us with the ‘‘inherent penalties 
for our own misdeeds” and presses home the truth that 
“we cannot expect to sow the seeds of evil and reap 
the fruits of righteousness.””’ God stands over our 
battlefields as a judge, over our economic wrongs as an 
inquisition, within our consciences as a condemner: 
“Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil; 
that change darkness into light, and light into dark- 
ness; that change the bitter into sweet and sweet into 
bitter!” Yes! The ancient evils have swept up 
endlessly, but they have not endured. Wars have 
been blessed and sanctified and justified before, but 
they reached their limits. Injustices have entrenched 
themselves before, and oh, the long line of proud, ar- 
rogant, presumptuous men who strutted their brief 
authority and then vanished! 

Paul Scherer reminds us that there are crosses 
on which unrighteousness is nailed. Studdert-Kennedy 
once said, ““You can’t buck the universe. The world 
was meant to be a family. If you treat it asa battle- 
ground, everybody loses.’ 

Make no mistake about it! We are giving evi- 
dence and piling up testimony about what we believe, 
what we depend upon, what we are arguing for, what 
we are standing for as we take our positions and lend 
our support here or there in today’s crisis. 

But even if we fail, if we guess wrongly, even if 
we are judged with suffering, our witness must be the 
witness of Job, “I know that my Vindicator liveth.” 
The door of deliverance is not closed, though it may 
not open to our generation. The sentinels of an un- 
defeated God wait to swing it wide to the generation 
that turns and obeys. 


That cause can neither be lost or stayed 
Which takes the course of what God has made, 
And is not trusting in walls and towers, 

But slowing growing from seeds to flowers. 


Each noble service that men have wrought 
Was first.conceived as a fruitful thought; 
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Each worthy cause with a future glorious 
By quietly growing becomes victorious. 


Be then no more by a storm dismayed, 

For by it the full-grown seeds are laid; 

And though the tree by its might it shatters, 

What then, if thousands of seeds it scatters? 
(Danish Folk Song.) 


* * * 


In the second place, our canon of conviction must 
reckon with the necessity for a secret arming of the 
soul. We need to gather inward resources of per- 
sonality, to strengthen the interior fabric of our per- 
sonal living with the durable qualities of those values 
which are really important and really creative. 

I am utterly sick of propaganda slogans and cam- 
paign choruses and the ceaseless bombardment of de- 
signing forces in our commercialized culture. I am 
tired of columnists and commentators. I have been 
fooled and lied to and played so often that I want to 
postpone my committals for ten years, so that I may 
find out the truth behind what I am asked to believe 
now. Some priceless ingredient is lacking in this 
public ministry to my soul. It can be supplied only 
by a secret arming of the soul in line with the Biblical 
insight which says, “‘In quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength.” 

In Orson Welles’ recent moving picture titled 
“Citizen Kane,’”’ we see a very wealthy and a very 
ruthless man plunge through life, taking what he 
wanted, riding roughshod over others, building a huge 
newspaper empire, and collecting a fabulous treasure 
of art pieces and even whole castles. But inwardly 
he is a pitiful creature, empty and barren, loveless 
and insecure. Welles makes us see that Citizen Kane’s 
grasping for power and his gigantic exhibitionism are 
rooted in the loss of a normal boyhood, dating back to 
the time that his mother sent him among strangers 
“to learn to be somebody.”’ He was never secretly 
armed with assurances that grew into the very stuff 
of his being. And when this rich poor man dies, he 
murmurs ‘‘Rosebud,”’ not the name of a mistress or a 
wife or a yacht or a race horse, but the name of a sled 
that was left suddenly and pathetically in the drifting 
snow when an unwilling boy was shipped of “to be 
somebody” in a world where money and power took 
the place of work and love and growth. 

Margueritte Harmon Bro tells us that she found 
it necessary to stop in the midst of her strenuous life 
to appraise her soul, to find out what was happening 
to her, to discover where she was really going. She 
simplified her life, marked out the areas where she was 
to search for her deepest satisfactions, and just recently 
she wrote that she was giving away superfluous pos- 
sessions which had cluttered up her life and her 
household. Secretly armed! 

We need to be secretly armed with a quiet per- 
sonal respect for truth in a time when calculated ly- 
ing is an accepted part of our social pattern. We need 
to keep alive the sense of tenderness and compassion 
in this day when cruelty and barbarism have become 
commonplaces. We need to cultivate sympathy and 
understanding in this day when prejudice and self- 
ishness infect the atmosphere of our thinking. We 
need a quiet, valiant, day-by-day courage to counter- 
- act the unnumbered fears that destroy and divide us. 
We need hours of exalted worship and hours of pa- 
tient prayer and hours of good-humored comrade- 
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ship. Thus, mayhap, we shall foster the strength to 
undergird, with personal power, our common life. 
Yea, thus we shall amass the power to transform and 
rebuild, if need be, the nations and their faltering 
institutions. 

We witness for the God who will not be defeated; 
we witness for the secret arming of the soul, and, 
finally, we give our testimony for the growing fellow- 
ship of the Beloved Community. 

When we root ourselves in Mind and Purpose of 
God, when we feed our souls with the power of avail- 
able spirit, that is not a last-ditch stand, a gesture of 
holy defiance to an evil world, a shelter from reality. 
No! As primary and ultimate as those pursuits may 
be, they do not stand separated from the demand for 
and the dream of a universal fellowship of the human 
family in which the Good is shared, and the Human 
is exalted, and where Justice is lifted into place by the 
lifting of our hearts and hands in the labor of living. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner has helped to make us 
vividly aware of the inescapable imperative of Chris- 
tian fellowship in his book Our Prodigal Son Culture. 
He emphasizes that “‘we know we have passed from 
death to life because we love the brotherhood,” and 
he proceeds to quote Gregory Vlastos who writes 
that love is ‘‘a warm inner emotion plus a pattern of 
social relatedness.”” Dr. Angus MacLean is among us 
with his powerful insistence that our fellowship be 
built up by doing significant tasks together, and 
poignantly he directs our gaze to the places where 
men suffer. There is the holy, he says, there is the 
place for our standard to be flying, there is the place for 
fellowship to widen and deepen! 

Yes! We must never allow ourselves to forget 
that implicit in our Christian faith is the quest for a 
world-wide community of human family. 

The Christian church ought not to be called upon 
to fight the war which has been thrust upon humanity 
today. Though we cannot be aloof, war is not our 
business as a church. But however much we are 
drawn into it by pronouncement or by participation, 
this is basic: Our mission is to proclaim and prepare 
for the Beloved Community. Our task is to gather 
up the broken fragments of the human family into a 
world-wide fellowship where love and shared interests 
are real things, for Christian fellowship is higher than 
patriotism, racialism and nationalism. I do not know 
certainly how the Beloved Community is to be won. 
I do not know when it will come. But I am dead sure 
that this is our business and our opportunity. 

There will come those who seek to weaken our 
fellowship and confuse our witness. They may cry 
“anti-Semitism” or ‘‘Nazism”’ or something else, and 
they may possess a half-truth or sound a real warning. 
But we must not allow our fellowship tc be violated or 
stained, nor must we allow our strength to be divided. 
With solemnity, I lay this plea upon your hearts. 2} 

We should purify and deepen our fellowship with 
one another, first of all. We should make our family 
life a source of joyous and enlightened fellowship in 
quest of the values that give widest meaning. We 
should cleanse the church of petty quarrels and proud 
stubbornness and share our common tasks with gen- 
erous and magnanimous good will. We should keep 
our hearts open to the oppressed and the forgotten. 
We should widen all that, and set ourselves to a 
preparation of the Christian mind by studying the 
bases for a just and durable peace, so that the,even- 
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tual peace will not be stupid and vengeful and con- 
tagious with new pestilence, if we can prevent 
it. 

In a moment we touch the bread and wine of 
holy communion, the bread of hallowed memory, of 
agelong toil, of divine sharing. We taste the sanctity 
of terrible sacrifice and wonderful hope in the com- 
munion wine. Our communion binds us to the in- 
visible company of those who gloriously went before 
us; it binds us to all loyal souls keeping the faith in 
our day, and it spans the waiting years, reaching to 
those unborn who will take up our faltering song and 
sing it victoriously, as they transform our poor tear- 
stained best into wall-less realm of the Beloved Com- 
munity. 

As Edward Carpenter says: 
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In the deep caves of the heart, far down, running 
under the outward shows of the world and of people, 
running down continents, under the fields and the roots 
of the grasses and trees, under the little thoughts and 
dreams of men, and the history of races, I see, I feel and 
hear wondrous and divine things. I seem to see the 
strands of affection and love, so tender, so true and 
lifelong, holding together the present and past genera- 
tion. . . . I dream that these are the fibers and nerves 
of a body . . . a network, an innumerable vast inter- 
locked ramification, slowly being built up; all dear 
lovers and friends, all families and groups, all peoples, 
nations, all times, all worlds perhaps, members of a 
body, archetypal, eterne, glorious, the center and per- 
fection of life, the organic growth of God himself in time. 


“Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my 
servant whom I have chosen.”’ 


American Destiny 


The Message of a Twentieth-Century Prophet to a Twentieth-Century America 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


Address at the Institute of International Relations, 
Ferry Beach, Maine, August 22, 1941. Published by re- 
quest of the institute. 


F a religious genius should arise in America today 
| comparable to the religious geniuses of the past, 
what message would he declare to his people? 
In ancient Persia, Zoroaster taught that God was 
spirit and light, and encouraged among his people the 
adoption of a life of honest husbandry. In ancient 
India, Gautama taught religious enlightenment and 
brotherhood amidst the caste system. In ancient 
Babylonia, the Hebrew prophet, “the Evangelist of 
the Exile,” declared to his fellow captives that their 
nation would arise again and that all other nations 
would come to the brightness of its shining. In 
Arabia, the message and work of Mohammed changed 
his countrymen from a chain of desert sand to a nation 
united and powerful in submission to Allah. In 
closing these lectures on the influence of religion in 
the formation of an international mind, my question 
now is, What would a twentieth-century prophet say 
to a twentieth-century America? 

Unlike the typical religious geniuses of the past, 
he would not lead his fellow men to save their souls by 
attaining a purely spiritual condition and joining a 
world-rejecting brotherhood. His chief concern would 
be with this world. His message to the individual 
would be an offer of salvation in dedication to a mis- 
sion, which, while divine in its inspiration, would be 
human and world-transforming in its application. 

And what would this mission be? I think he 
would say that the world has been waiting for a na- 
tion whose religion is humanistic and whose economic 
power is unrivaled. This nation is the United States 
of America. His message would stir this country into 
a realization of its uniqueness and of its unique mission 
in the world. He would not merely recommend the 
advisability of this mission; he would declare its in- 
evitability. The logic of America’s history assures it. 
It is America’s inescapable destiny.* 


*The undertone of inevitability pervading this paper comes 
from listening to lectures recently by a contemporary prophet, 
A. Powell Davies, at Star Island. 


The Third Revolution 


In the wide thought-range which this new re- 
ligious genius would have, he would include within his 
mental horizons the whole past of mankind. This 
history has now approached what I shall venture to 
call its third revolutionary era. The first revolution 
was the invention of husbandry. Through the culti- 
vation of the soil men ceased to be wandering tribes- 
men and became settlers in communities. Thus civili- 
zation began, and the development of the arts. Com- 
binations of adjacent communities led to the forma- 
tion of nations. The second revolution was the much- 
talked-of industrial revolution. The third revolution 
is now on its way; it is the revolution towards the 
unification of the world. 

The three revolutions are interdependent. The 
industrial revolution followed upon man’s inventive 
genius which grew out of the living together made 
possible by agriculture. The inventions of the indus- 
trial revolution have changed the world from an hori- 
zonless expanse into a sphere so small and compact 
that one man’s voice can be heard by its every in- 
habitant simultaneously. That has impelled what 
will be the revolution of the twentieth century— 
the political unification of the world. 

This third revolution is inevitably the mission of 
the United States because the United States, through 
being foremost in the industrial revolution, has im- 
mediately within its grasp a weight of physical force 
at present unequaled by any other nation. Though 
the new prophet, like the old, is concerned with mar- 
shaling spiritual forces, in the background of his 
thought is the knowledge that this nation has today 
unequaled economic power at its disposal. The pos- 
session of this power makes its leadership in world- 
unification a material possibility as well as a spiritual 
inevitability. 

No nation can deny its history. Like an indi- 
vidual, it can only change itself within limits. It can 
even change itself suddenly in some one respect, but 
only in long years can it change its fundamental 
character. Nations are conditioned by their past. 
Russia changed its ezar for a Stalin, Germany changed 
its kaiser for a Hitler. Genuine growth is slow. 
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America, declares our new prophet, by virtue of its 
history, i is conditioned to accept the role of leadership 
in the political unification of the world. 


America to Lead 


This role is the compulsion of its way of life. 
In sharp contrast to European religion, American re- 
ligion has from the beginning been a creative force in 
forming political institutions. In this country, first of 
all countries, being a Christian meant being demo- 
cratic. That was the way Roger Williams interpreted 
it. He wrote the constitution for the first purely 
democratic commonwealth in the world. Behind the 
whole movement, of course, was Wycliffe’s maxim, 
“Dominion is founded in Grace,” and the translation 
of the Bible into the common tongue. The United 
States of America was founded upon an unqualified 
declaration of the rights of man. It is this faith in 
the common man, and not geography, which unites 
this nation. “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.’’ In the application of this 
creed the whole human race took a leap ferward. 

This inheritance of yours makes it historically 
inevitable that you now proceed to the task of unify- 
ing the world. What possible alternative can there be? 
The industrial revolution has shrunk the far distances 
of the world into a neighborhood. Some kind of order 
must be brought out of the chaos. This order must 
be introduced either by America’s proceeding to its 
world-wide mission cr by America’s submitting to 
an order imposed by a foreign despot. Says Goebbels, 
“Tell the masses of men on the march to organize 
hate and suspicion.” You have to choose between 
that or the marshaling of all your power to the ex- 
pansion of your own freedom throughout the world. 
“With malice toward none, with charity for all.’”” Can 
your choice, your destiny, be for a moment in doubt? 

Also, as part of your inheritance is the unique, 
historical work of welding into one those of many 
nations. If I may be permitted to parody the words 
of Paul, “In America there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; fer ye are all one in America.”’ You can- 
not say that with such truth of any other country. 

Need I add what must be obvious to all—that 
America is at last coming of age and developing its 
own distinctive cultural self-consciousness? .. . 

Yes, says your prophet, you are finding yourself. 
And now that you are at last culturally self-conscious, 
it is inevitable that you make up your mind to make 
the world a place in which there is a place for you. 
Many of your early-comers were fleeing the world, 
bidding “Babylon” good-by. Many immigrants 
since have been émigrés. All have been emigrants. 
But in a small round world you come back to the 
place you left. As I pen these words in Room Number 
Four of Rowland Hall, I hear your voices raised in 
song from the floor below, ‘‘Land where my fathers 
died, Land of the pilgrims’ pride.”’ You have heard 
it said, “The good old U. S. A. is good enough for 
me.” But the fact is, you cannot have the good old 
U. §. A. unless you have the rest of the world toc. 
The world you left is now alongside you. The 
Romans, it is said, did not seek an empire. They 
sought security. Security meant empire. . Winston 
‘Churchill was often asked to declare peace aims. 
He constantly replied that these could only be stated 
in conjunction with the United States. Of course! 
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The United States will inevitably and inescapably 
demand a world in which there can be a United 
States. American ideals must become imperial. Said 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1904: “The day of small na- 
tions has passed away; the day of empires has come.”’ 
In 1941 we say, ‘‘The day of empires has passed 
away; America’s day has come.”’ The future of the 
world can be, and must be, American in its moral and 
spiritual ideals if America is to live in it. 


Moral Criticism and Conflict 


Then, you know, America exercises its right of 
moral criticism. To give an instance, not long ago 
your press almost unanimously condemned Neville 
Chamberlain for ‘‘selling Czechoslovakia down the 
river.”” The boundary which Chamberlain’s govern- 
ment refused to fight for was, I think, drawn in 
Washington. More and more it is being recognized 
in this country that the United States, in abandoning 
the League of Nations, sold the world down the river. 

You will never forego the right of ethical criti- 
cism. You criticize Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Russia. It is America’s inalienable right to do so. 
But moral criticism causes tension, and tension breaks 
into conflict, and conflict is resolved by the weight of 
superior power. As I have said, this country has 
reaped the first fruits of the economic force accumu- 
lated by the industrial revolution. As it is inevitable 
that you will never surrender your right of moral 
criticism, so it is equally inevitable, in this imperfect 
world, that you stand ready to implement your 
criticism with your superior economic force should 
your criticism lead to tension, and tension to conflict. 

Some of you may say that I should go on to out- 
line the details of a foreign policy for America. Yes, 
I suppose it is a matter of details and of foreign policy. 
But the precise practical arrangements are not the 
business of our prophet. His function is to declare to 
a nation the nature of its divine mission. This I 
have declared. By the inevitability of your in- 
heritance with its superior moral and spiritual ideals 
I have declared it. By your experience in welding 
many peoples into one I have declared it. By the 
discovery of your cultural self-consciousness I have 
declared it. Indeed, I declare it as essential that 
you lead the world if you are to continue to exist in the 
world. The prophet calls the crusade. The people 
are persuaded. The statesman with his technical 
advisers works out the details of the program. 

As a student of religions, your new prophet knows 
the extraordinary capacity of man to be moved by an 
ideal. By declaring it as inevitable he somehow re- 
leases to a remarkable degree the dynamic creative 
forces that dwell within a nation. By proclaiming 
the divinity of the mission, while stirring the nation 
he also purifies it. The consuming zeal of those who 
declare it proves irresistible. I say in all solemnity 
that it is the divine mission of this nation to take the 
lead in the present revolution toward world-unifica- 
tion. As I speak, your little-minded self-seeking poli- 
tician is covered with confusion. Who is he before 
the will of Almighty God compelling America to be 
the tree of life for the healing of the nations? 


Make the Sacrifice Great and Real . 

The student of religion knows also that the 
twentieth-century prophet of the twentieth-century 
America, like every other spiritual genius before him, 
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recognizes that human beings cannot really endure a 
life lived in self-interest. In plain language he de- 
clares that the nation cannot fulfill its high destiny 
without sacrifice. Is the American nation inferior in 
this respect to the German nation? I have heard 
Hitler say that national strength depends on the 
willingness to sacrifice. And the youth respond, as 
they always have, to that appeal. The success of an 
international mission depends on the same willing- 
ness. The new prophet tells this nation it must be 
prepared to sacrifice, and that it cannot fulfill its 
heavenly-ordained mission in the world today with- 
out sacrifice. And this nation will respond. A some- 
what trifling example will serve to prove this. After 
the Boxer uprising in China the United States re- 
fused to take the indemnity, and had it used for 
Chinese education. We lost the money, but does not 
our heart applaud the action? That power in man 
which is stirred by acting against self-interest must be 
marshalled. You cannot sign a Kellogg Pact with 
one hand, and a Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill with the 
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other. If you want the nation to respond and rise as 
one man to fulfill the destiny that history and a world 
in chaos have marked out for it, you must make the 
sacrifice great and real. 

Many peoples today are being stirred by the 
appeal of nationalism and the glory of a national 
mission. The idea of the nation is proving to be a 
creative and recreative influence. When I see the 
light in the eyes of a Russian student studying at an 
American engineering school, I almost forget the 
bloody butcheries of the Bolshevik Party, for I know 
that this student’s ambition to make his country new 
and great is a worthy one. And we on our part love 
America and want to see her great. We, too, need 
the fire and glory of a national mission. There is one 
way, and only one way, in which we can worthily 
foster American national spirit and American na- 
tional pride. It is as we dedicate our nation, under 
God, to the glory of her next inevitable task—to 
lead the nations of the world out of their present 
chaos into an orderly and abiding unity. 


of Alternatives 


Carleton M. Fisher 


T is with the deepest affectionate regard for John 
Murray Atwood that as one of his former stu- 
dents I express my evaluation of his position re- 

garding war and pacifism so eloquently revealed in his 
recent convention address. 

I am a pacifist. I am a “doctrinaire” pacifist, if 
such be one who rigidly and conscientiously adheres 
to the principle of nonviolence. My adherence to 
that principle is based not alone on my interpretation 
of the spirit which characterized Jesus’ life, but upon 
purely pragmatic grounds, upon simple humanitarian 
considerations. 

To say, however, that I am willing ‘‘to sacrifice 
the whole human family rather than jeopardize the 
preservation of my own purity,” in other words, my 
rigid conformity to a principle, is to be guilty of over- 
simplification. The concern is not, I think, an atomis- 
tic one, that I save my own soul while the rest of man- 
kind perish. Rather is it a matter of basically social 
concern, i. e., whether or not my acceptance of a rela- 
tive ethic, my surrender to the present exigencies of an 
immoral society, is in any practical, useful sense a 
contribution to the welfare of humanity. 

If to succumb to the political demands of the 
present crisis were to help save the human race from 
destruction, willingly would I prostrate myself and 
begin crawling. But the issue isn’t quite as simple as 
that, it seems to me. 

That the Christian nonpacifist has a case in point, 
Dr. Atwood has demonstrated very clearly. John C. 
Bennett, in his book Christian Realism, states that he 
is driven against his will to conclude that ‘what the 
nonpacifist Christian rightly contends is that pacifism 
is not a self-sufficient social strategy available at all 
times to the nation and to those who are responsible 
for public policy, and that, since Christians have re- 
sponsibility for public policy, pacifism is not the only 
decision open to the Christian who seeks to be sensitive 
and obedient.” 

But for the Christian nonpacifist to insist, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, that the position of the pacifist is 


utterly selfish and a product of mental confusion, is to 
betray an inadequacy of both spirit and insight. 

Surely at the present moment in history, pacifism 
is not a self-sufficient social strategy. Only a fool 
would so commit himself. That the technique of 
violence, that the very institution of war, is inherent 
in the very make-up of modern society should indicate 
clearly enough that in any crisis involving nations of 
people violence and war are inevitable. And I whole- 
heartedly agree with the nonpacifist that within the 
Christian church today there has grown up an atti- 
tude toward war that is far in advance of the attitude 
of yesterday’s patriot who identified nationalism with 
God. 

What I am insisting, however, is that while paci- 
fism is not a self-sufficient social strategy, while it is, 
as John Bennett says—a technique “‘for the individual 
and for the minority group, not for the statesman or 
for those responsible for public policy’’—certainly it 
is not wisdom for anyone to insist that if I am to do 
my duty in this present exigency, I have no alterna- 
tive save to sanction and participate in the methods of 
war. 

Our present civilization produces war. War isan 
inherent, inevitable, and indispensable element of the 
kind of world in which we live. The Christian imper- 
ative is to build a new order, a social structure that 
will minimize, if not abolish, many of the present 
causes of war. 

The Christian nonpacifist blithely insists that 
we must first bring about a decisive victory over the 
present aggressor nations, and then, through the al- 
chemy of international diplomatic agreements, we 
may proceed so to alter the present civilization that 
justice and freedom will be established throughout the 
world. 

The nonpacifist admits that there are risks in- 
volved; indeed he says that there is no assurance 
whatever that a reordering of society will be realized 
after the war is done. 


What gross understatement is this? Of what 
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good has been the past experience of the race, that 
modern thinkers should climb out on such a limb of 
divine risk? Has the basic nature of our present order 
of things been so suddenly purified and redeemed that 
men dare hold such faith in its possibilities for the 
future? 

With the nauseating stench of Fascism enveloping 
us, with the very core and heart of modern society 
withered away into awful caricatures of its former self, 
what is this hypnotic power that captures men’s hearts 
and imbues them with such a zealous faith in the 
right motives and high ideals of contemporary states- 
manship? 

There is dinned into our ears the heavenly news 
that in this conflict there are no evil secret treaties 
to worry about (as though secrets no longer are gentil 
and proper in diplomatic circles!) There is pounded 
into our hard-taxed ears the constant reassurance that 
today’s nationalism is altogether lovely and altruistic, 
concerned only with freedom and the redemption of 
God’s family! And may God forgive us, so naive are 
our weary hearts, we simply know that God would 
have us kill this time, because surely God does not 
want us to be killed. 

What seems to escape many of my duty-bound 
friends, in their holy zeal for victory, is what in our 
more sober moments we knew to be true: that if war is 
ever to be minimized or abolished from God’s earth, 
the very structure of civilization must be revolu- 
tionized. And to entertain the hope and conviction 
that after the present conflict has wasted away, there 
will be born out of vindictiveness and hate and misery, 
through the medium of messianic diplomacy, a better 
world, is to fly in the face not alone of history but of 
Christian insights themselves. 

Those who insist that the one and only job before 
us now is to stop the aggressors, profess to an aware- 
ness of the basic evils in society that provoke aggres- 
sion, and swear to the need of dealing with them. 
Before the present conflict reached its peak, with all 
their awareness of evil, however, they assiduously de- 
fended the traditional virtues of a capitalist economy 
and deplored the probing declarations of radicals 
concerning social revolution. Admitting the presence 
of foreboding evils, at times even contemplating 
catastrophes to come, the most they could bring them- 
selves to do was cautiously to advocate ‘‘the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to social problems,” as 
though to utter a pronouncement were to foment a 
regeneration in society. 

Now, in the very throes of social catastrophe, 
they plead priority, proclaiming that demolition and 
victory must precede reformation. 

Can we anticipate any change of mind and 
heart in these former apologists who now seek to 
save the very civilization they sometimes came to 
doubt (and even condemn in their ‘foolish,’ con- 
templative moments)? 

The flippant disregard shown by many toward 
the matter of war aims certainly is not encouraging 
in this respect. Disavowing the idea of a holy war, 
they fail to realize that a holy war at least has the vir- 
tue of supporting aims beyond that of annihilating 
the enemy. In fact, the general deficiency of social 
vision and revolutionary intent on the part of present- 
day interventionists belies every slogan they utter, 
for they do not understand the issues at stake. 

Even while gazing upon the festering corpse of 
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modern capitalism as it lies prostrate in Europe, with 
the Fascist maggots lingering as long as any flesh re- 
mains, they stubbornly and blindly insist that West- 
ern civilization must be preserved as a symbol of hope 
to all the world. What sad fruit of delusion this 
is! 

And from our leadership comes no sign of intent 
toward basic social change. In fact, our national 
leadership is driven relentlessly down the very paths 
that lead to Fascism in America, because the social 
structure lies diseased unto death before our very eyes! 
Throughout the nation, political minorities, the saving 
remnants in any era, are increasingly persecuted. 
An organized anti-Semitism on the march, threatening 
trends toward state control of prices, rents and wages, 
a dearth of vital concern for the dispossessed—no- 
where is there evidenced a concerted readiness to deal 
radically with these symptoms of incipient Fascism at 
home. 

To plead that there is but one alternative before 
us, that of stopping the aggressors, is to attribute a 
significance to the crisis not borne out by many fac- 
tors. Surely no student of history, particularly of our 
own time, can escape the fact that in such a world 
contest for power as we are now engaged in, the aspi- 
rations, needs, and hopes of the masses are in no real 
sense determining factors at all. One has but to study 
the growth of international cartels, such as that created 
by Krupp and General Electric in the case of tungsten 
carbide, to see that what is emerging are world-wide 
controls of natural resources aimed at keeping the 
common people in economic subjection. The war be- 
tween nations takes on the nature of tragedy when 
one witnesses with what cool objectivity the financial 
oligarchs of the West anticipate an intensification and 
co-ordination of economic controls in their own hands, 
while yet winning the admiration of the people and 
their support as ‘defenders’ of the democratic 
way. 

Unless our interventionists begin to demonstrate 
a more comprehensive understanding of the total 
problem and a willingness to be bothered with some- 
thing beyond mere “‘victory,” their ingenious apologies 
for war will not avail to dissuade even the disgusting 
isolationists from their position. 

The pacifist minority, both within the Christian 
church and without, claims no self-sufficient social 
strategy. It must humbly confess its inadequacy to 
meet the present crisis with any adequate program. 
But it fervently declares that if a new and decent 
world is to be built, the technique of violence must be 
replaced by one of nonviolence; that the work of 
building the new world is not predicated on a “‘success- 
ful’. conclusion to the present war, but is assured only 
to the extent that Christians now engage in creating 
in themselves, and in others, those attitudes of mind 
and heart, those nonviolent social techniques that 
alone can be the base of a better, more sane and hu- 
mane social structure; that the energies and aims of 
people must not be vitiated in helping to make more 
secure in the hands of a few the controls of life-giving 
and life-sustaining essentials, but that the people 
must come to see the one imperative of social collabo- 
ration toward the destruction of an economic and 
social system that holds within it the seeds of their 
own despair. 

If it be the sincere decision of many that the 
only alternative before them is that of sanctioning and 
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participating in the present war, so be it. But as- 
suredly it is for them to confess their sin, and to main- 
tain a humble fellowship with those of the pacifist 
conviction, whose selfishness and muddle-headedness 


The Inner 


Elbridge F. 


Be still and know that Iam God. Psalm 46 : 10. 

HERE is a character in one of Arnold Benneit’s 

novels that captures the attention of the 

reader—a woman of an extreme modern type, 
unconventional in her behavior, offensively blasé in 
manners and morals. She was always restless and 
uneasy. She craved nothing quite so much as excite- 
ment and thrills. Finally, much to the astonishment 
and amusement of her worldly acquaintances, she 
took to reading Shakespeare and the Bible for diver- 
sion, more, perhaps, from an awakened sence of duty 
than because she really enjoyed them. One day, 
however, she came upon the forty-sixth psalm, and 
was struck by the words of the text: “Be still and 
know that I am God.’’ She was not quite sure just 
what the words meant, but she was strangely startled 
and impressed. Vaguely she sensed some deep and 
abiding truth. She succeeded in talking about these 
words to her friends, who also could not quite fathom 
their meaning, but who likewise found them impres- 
sive. They were all vaguely aware that they had 
at last come upon something that spoke pointedly to 
their hectic lives, that here was a truth fraught with a 
strange, deep serenity wnich they could not quite 
comprehend. Here was a voice from another world 
whispering great but warning words, ‘‘Be still and 
know that I am God.” 

In this noisy, bustling, harried, and chaotic world 
we too need not only to hear those words again, but to 
understand what they mean, to realize that back of all 
the nervous tension, back of the hurry and hubbub of 
life, there lies a realm of peace and silence where life 
can be seen more clearly and objectively, where hu- 
man motives and attitudes can be quietly analyzed, 
where life can be appraised and planned with what 
someone has called ‘‘the quiet eye,’”’ where life can be 
seen in its essential meanings and so revamped and 
lived and dealt with accordingly. Our flustered con- 
temporary life is in crying need of just that occasional 
retreat into the stillness. We must get down from 
time to time beneath the storm-tossed surface to the 
still, deep waters below; or, to put it another way, we 
must keep the path open to the inner sanctuary. 

It is a common experience to awake some morning 
in the dead of winter to find the entrances to our 
homes blocked with snow. Automobiles stand help- 
less in their garages. Roads are almost impassable, 
traffic nearly at a standstill. Life cannot function 
normally again until we have plowed and shoveled 
out. So it is with man’s spiritual life. Unless one 
keeps the path clear to the inner sanctuary of quiet- 
ness and peace, life will not function in a normal and 
effective way. There is a great deal in our daily ex- 
perience that constantly drifts in and obstructs the 
path. We become absorbed in making a living, in 
accumulating the treasures of earth, in the petty de- 
tails of mere existence. Unless we are diligently 
watchful to keep the path to the inner sanctuary free 
and unobstructed, we shall eventually find ourselves 
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are at least qualified by their insights and their devo- 
tion to the principle of nonviolence (admittedly the 
only possible basis of the kind of world we all are 
seeking). 


Sanctuary 


Stoneham 


snowed under by the world’s superficialities, bound 
securely by the very things we would escape, caught in 
the whirlpool of the world’s shifting, fluctuating, and 
passing scene. The depth and richness and beauty of 
our lives depend upon our keeping open the path to 
the inner sanctuary where we can be still and know 
God. 

How significant this is for the social life and cul- 
ture of mankind becomes evident when we consider 
the great forward-looking ideas and ideals that have 
brought about far-reaching changes in our civilization. 
Almost without exception, they have been conceived 
in quietness and silence. The stillness of a study, the 
tranquillity of a garden, the calmness of great open 
spaces—thece have been the true laboratories of the 
world. One thinks especially, in this connection, of 
Darwin’s twenty years in an English garden thinking, 
reflecting, examining, until at last he came forth with 
an amazing truth. To go back farther, we recall that 
the revolutionary discoveries of Galileo and Coperni- 
cus were not made in the din and confusion of a crowd, 
but in quiet, lonely contemplation of the silent stars. 
And our great religious geniuses, Gautama under the 
Bo tree, Jesus in the wilderness, Mohammed in the 
desert, all found their inspiration in the inner sanc- 
tuary of contemplation. 

We today live in a much noisier world than they. 
We live our daily lives amid the clamor of trains, 
steamboats, airplanes, the thunder of traffic, the dis- 
turbing hum and roar of machinery, the clatter and 
rattle of metal on metal. But back of it all, the realm 
of silence where every basic principle that made all 
this convenience and prosperity possible, and con- 
tinues to do so, has been worked out in quiet thought 
and experiment. 

The finest things of life come out of the stillness. 
A roaring industrial civilization, for example, is not 
the kind of civilization that, in itself, produces the 
best art. Our wealthy and bustling commercialized 
age has as yet failed to produce anything that can 
compare with the Golden Age of Greece or the period 
of the Renaissance. It is a significant fact, is it not, 
that the world’s finest laces, its most desirable pot- 
tery and rugs and embroideries still come forth from 
peasant homes where careful and patient people work 
quietly and skillfully without haste or confusion. In 
the busier life of civilized communities, artists have 
a very difficult time indeed because of our restless in- 
difference to the things of the spirit. 

We all of us know people who could not even sit 
down before a glorious scene in nature and be still. 
They must always be rustling about, doing some- 
thing, no matter what—active, restless, never feeling 
how, as a poet has said: 


“The touch of an Eternal presence thrills, 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills.” 


Somehow we seem often to have lost the power of 
spiritual absorption and contemplation. We are 
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forced to the conclusion that life, for many people, 
at least, is precisely what John Masefield called it, “a 
long headache in a noisy street.’”” And so we become 
conscious of our great need, which is to get away, on 
occasion, from the clamor and the noise, and give the 
spirit within us a chance. Back of science and inven- 
tions, our material conveniences, back of all religions, 
back of all great art and appreciation of beauty, lies 
the creative soul that knows how to be still and to 
“contact’’ God. 

The inner sanctuary of man’s soul has still another 
function in life, and that is to provide a place where 
strength for daily living may be built up and renewed. 
I doubt if there is any one of us who has not had mo- 
ments of great discouragement. Many have known 
times when the bottom has dropped out of life, and 
there seemed no real reason for going on. We have 
often heard it said that the real cure for despondency 
and grief is action, getting busy at something to ab- 
sorb our attention and allow time to heal the wound. 
There is a great deal in that method of meeting trouble. 
But it is not a permanent cure. At best it can be only 
a palliative. The only lasting cure lies in the recesses 
of one’s own soul. It means a change in one’s atti- 
tude toward life, the cultivation of a deep and abiding 
sense of God. It lies in the inner sanctuary where 
one has learned to retire for renewed strength and 
serenity of spirit. We meet sorrow and disappoint- 
ment best, not when our minds and hands are arti- 
ficially kept busy, but when we stand up to calamity 
frankly and squarely in the calm knowledge that we 
are spiritual children of God, and that our Heavenly 
Father will not let us down. 

Another thing we need to find deep in the inner 
sanctuary is a long-time faith. It comes to us when 
we see life objectively. We may be zealously inter- 
ested in a great cause. We may be ardent workers for 
some phase of human welfare, and the baser elements 
in human nature rise up to thwart us. Expediency, 
indifference, or outright aggressive selfishness may 
raise their ugly heads and halt the gains of decades. 
Christianity may receive a violent setback in its con- 
stant struggle with modern barbarism, paganism, and 
ruthless self-interest in our society, and we are tempted 
to say, in the face of these oppositions, ‘“‘What’s the 
use?” We are tempted to give up the struggle, to 
lose faith and confidence. It is precisely then that 
we need to keep open the path to the inner sanctuary 
where we can be still and know that God lives, and 
that a thousand ages in his sight are but as yesterday. 
Our great need, then, is a long-term faith, and the 
spiritual strength to maintain it in the face of adver- 
sity. 

One of the hardest things for a zealous advocate 
of the Kingdom of God to believe is just this, that it 
cannot be won in a day—that the world cannot be 
made perfect over night. Reactionary forces will 
always hinder; truth will be crushed to earth; times 
will come when everything good and beautiful will be 
shadowed in eclipse. Dark, blank despair will threaten 
to engulf the children of God. But those who are 
diligent in keeping open the path to the inner sanc- 
tuary will know that God is not dead, and that so long 
as he lives, right and truth and love and brotherhood 
will conquer in the end. 

When you and I doubt that life will ever be any 
better, let us remember those magnificent cathedrals 
of Europe that it took generations to complete. One of 
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the finest, the great cathedral at Cologne, was started 
by only a few earnest but consecrated men. Patiently, 
steadily, and lovingly, in spite of many heartbreaking 
interruptions, their children and their children’s chil- 
dren worked upon it. Generation after generation 
contributed its bit to this palace of worship. That 
cathedral was not completed for six hundred years. 

Or let us remember Elijah, defeated and ridiculed 
by the priests of Baal, crying out in his despair from 
the desert where he had fled, ‘‘I, even I only, am left.” 
And then, we are told, it was not the rushing wind, 
nor the rumbling earthquake, nor the raging fire that 
restored his soul, but the “‘still, small voice.”’” Rugged 
Elijah, in his inner sanctuary, found God, knew he 
was not alone. 

And so it is with us all. To know how to be still, 
how to retreat strategically, how to commune with 
God in the inner sanctuary of one’s being, to see life 
objectively—to do this is to have one’s strength re- 
newed, “‘to mount up with wings as eagles, to run and 
not be weary, to walk and not faint.”” It was another 
wise prophet who wrote that, and who, amidst the 
chaos and confusion of his own day, when all that he 
had struggled for, and that his people held dear, was 
threatened with disaster, could say, “In returning and 
rest shall ye be saved, in quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.” 

Finally, besides being a necessity for material and 
cultural progress, and a retreat where one’s faith in 
life is renewed, the inner sanctuary is a place where 
the confusion and tangle of one’s own soul can be 
straightened out. We know that human nature, in it- 
self, is not serene and sure. Our personalities are a 
complex of emotions and urges not always under con- 
trol. Due to social convention or tradition or early 
training we are plagued with natural human impulses 
which we often try to repress when we ought rather 
to control. The result is that we often develop a dis- 
tressing inner conflict between forces that build up 
personality and character, and those that would de- 
stroy them. We long to still the raging tempests in 
our minds and hearts; we wish eagerly to see life 
sanely and clear-eyed. 

Many of you will remember H. G. Wells’ hero, 
Mr. Polly, and will recall how it was said of him, “‘He 
was not so much a human being as a civil war.’”’ He 
was torn this way and that by conflicting emotions. 
Paul, writing to the Romans, tells of his inner struggles: 
“The good which I would, I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I practice. For I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man, but I see a different law 
in my members warring against the law of my mind. 
. . . . O wretched man that Iam!” That is a very 
human experience which we, too, have doubtless often 
encountered. Only as we learn to relax and be still, 
to commune with what we know is highest and best 
and noblest; only when we take the trouble really to 
know God, shall we eventually win through to that 
divine peace which passeth understanding. 

Life in these confused times is strenuous, exacting, 
demanding, not as easygoing as it once was, and the 
strain is primarily not so much physical as it is nervous, 
mental and spiritual. More than ever, men need 
the inner sanctuary, need to keep the path always 
open to it. Our salvation lies, as the ancient prophet 
so thoroughly understood, in “returning and rest.” 
In cultivating that habit in our lives of being still and 
constantly refreshing the soul, we shall better bear the 
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strain of daily life; we shall gain strength and a Jong- 
term faith in the final triumph of the good; we shall at- 
tain peace and serenity in our tired spirits. 

In James Oppenheim’s poem ‘‘Night,”’ a poet, a 
scientist, and a priest are discussing life together; and 
finally the priest speaks: 

“Man of song and man of science, 

Truly you are as people on the outside of a house; 

And one of you sees only that it is made of stone, 

And its windows of glass, and that fire burns on the 
hearth; 

And the other of you sees that the house is beautiful 
and very human— 

But I have gone inside the house, and I live with the 
host in that house; 

And I have broken bread with him and drunk his 
wine, 

And seen the transfiguration that love and awe make in 
the brain; 

For that house is the world, and the Lord is my Host 
and my Father— 

It is my Father’s house.” 


Yes, and God abides thus in the inner sanctuary 
where one is lifted from the unreal to the real, from 
fear to faith, from the trivial to the significant, from 
short views to long looks, from the transient to the 
eternal. 

“Be still and know that Iam God.” 


On the Beach 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


WAS sitting peacefully in the sunshine upon a 
sandy shore when I first saw Christopher. He 
must have been nearly two years old, and he was 

extremely plump. His round legs were brown, his 
round arms were brown, and the curls upon his round 
head were bleached white by the sun. He staggered 
to and fro upon the beach, in and out of pools, with 
a rather large pail. He was deliciously wet, and his 
blue waders were splashed to his fat waist, although 
indeed he can hardly be said to have had a waist. 

Close by in a comfortable deck chair sat Emma, 

his nurse, also fat, also with bleached hair though in a 
neat pug, also with little or no waist. Now and then 
Emma would look up from her magazine, called Real 
Romances, or something of the kind, and say, “Chris- 
topher, come back! Not so near the waves.” And 
Christopher would waddle back and splash a little 
water over Emma, who was so good tempered that 
she only said, ““No, not so much on me, please. Throw 
it on the sand.” And then Christopher, thinking 
perhaps I was sand, would throw some on me, which 
Emma, already deep in Romances, did not see. 
Presently Christopher grew a little tired of carry- 
ing water, and a new and bright idea popped into his 
head. Near me lay a vast quantity of round white 
stones. Christopher staggered up, filled his pail with 
stones, struggled up from his seat in the sand and tried 
to carry his pail to where Emma sat. The pail would 
be lifted up ever so little, and Christopher’s fat arms 
would strain, his chubby fingers hold and pull. Up 
came the pail. Christopher would hold it, wobbling 
for a moment, straighten himself, stagger forward, 
and—over would go the pail, over would go Chris- 
topher, and all the stones would tumble out. Then 
Christopher would look, and laugh, and plop down, 
and fill the pail again, and pull, and wobble, and stag- 
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ger—and over would go the pail, and all the stones 
spill out. 

I gave up reading. I simply had to watch Chris- 
topher. The same thing happened again and again. 
Christopher, aged nearly two, plump and brown, had 
filled his pail and spilled it nearly twenty times, and 
was just beginning to discover that a pail half full 
might be better, when—kind Emma looked up again. 
She must have finished a chapter in Romances. She 
saw what Christopher was trying to do. She strug- 
gled up out of her chair and came over to him. Very 
kindly and firmly she filled the pail, and carried it to 
just the place where Christopher wanted it. 

But I was watching Christopher. I saw his face 
pucker up—pucker and pucker—and suddenly he burst 
into yells. Loud, angry, disappointed yells! 

“Well, well, well,’ said kind Emma. ‘That’s a 
terrible noise to make. Come now! You must be 
needing some nice milk and a cracker.’”’ And she led 
Christopher away, Christopher crying, struggling, 
clinging to his empty pail. And Emma brought out 
nice milk and crackers, but Christopher went on cry- 
ing, and the cracker got damp, and Christopher threw 
it away in a temper. “Naughty! Naughty!” said 
Emma. 

And I—how could I interfere? Yet I knew what 
Christopher wanted. He wanted to explain that he 
would rather learn to carry half a pail of white round 
splendid stones himself than have it done for him by 
all the kind Emmas in the world. And no nice milk 
and crackers would ever make up for that. 

And, as I left the beach, I smiled at Christopher 
as if to say: “Cheer up, Christopher! You’ll do it yet. 
I feel like that, too. You are quite right to think 
that no kind Emmas and no milk and crackers should 
make us want less to do what we can do for ourselves.” 


Indiana Universalist Convention 
Pearl M. Mock 


HE annual sessions of the Indiana Universalist Convention 
have been held in June for several years, in the hope that it 
might be convenient for General Convention officers and other 
denominational workers to attend. Failing in this, however, it 
was decided to return to the former custom of meeting in the 
autumn. 

The sessions held in St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, 
October 10-11, were the most satisfactory in recent years. There 
were thirty-eight delegates from the six active churches. 

Rev. David D. Rose preached the occasional sermon and 
Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt conducted the communion service. 
The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Fund amounted to $20. 

Mrs. Jeanette Mulford of Chicago, who had just returned 
from a trip in the South, was present and gave both information 
and inspiration. 

The Fellowship Dinner, served by the ladies of the Muncie 
church, was well attended, and the luncheon for the Association 
of Universalist Women was attended by sixty women. 

The treasurer, Glenn Bolander of Oaklandon, though 
seriously ill of an infection of the spine and unable even to sit up, 
carries on his work for the convention. His bedside telephone 
and friends are his assistants, and board meetings are held in 
his home. He was unanimously re-elected. 

Recommendations which were adopted were that the 
churches of the state familiarize themselves with the Forward. 
Together Program and lend it their unqualified support; that a 
committee of three be appointed to investigate possible places 
for the location of new churches; that the convention pay the ex- 
penses of one delegate from each church school to the Mid-West 

(Continued on page 887) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


STRENGTHEN THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The announcement of change in policy of publishing the 
Christian Leader comes as a shock, because many of us will miss 
our weekly copy and we were not aware of the acute need for 
curtailment. Fortunately, the capable editor and staff will re- 
main on the job. Thus no fear as to the quality of journalism 
is presented. Of course it is a pity to retrench at a time when 
we are supposedly advancing, as evidenced by the recent Tufts 
Convention. 

The thought occurs that we might make the Leader more 
representative of our fofal interests by having a number of re- 
gional correspondents who would report regularly on the state 
of the church in their areas. Would we be asking too much of 
such persons to offer news, statistics and other high lights of 
“Universalism in action’? It seems that only about 10 per cent 
of our churches ever report. I get the impression that the church 
is very much smaller and less alive from the lack of news in the 
Leader as it stands. Can’t we expect some improvement in this 
direction? As our one big mouthpiece within the fellowship, and 
voice to all other Christian bodies on the outside, I believe that 
we must present a stronger front than we now offer. The manager 
of the Publishing House has often spoken of the need for the 
“printed word.’’ Let’s help him to put it across! For one who 
was deeply skeptical of changes in the Christian Register, I must 
confess that I am thrilled with the paper in its new dress and 
style. We Universalists can do the job too. 

James Stewart Diem. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


BACKING THAT COUNTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy the paper very much, especially the editorials and 
those real next-to-nature articles. Some of the sermons are quite 
over my head, but being, I hope, liberal, I am glad to skim what 
good I can from them. So long life to the paper! Being about 
eighty and quite hard at work, I expect soon to have a little 
more time for play. 

A. S.Edmands. 

Saugus, Mass. 


A TRUE-BLUE FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry the Christian Leader has to be curtailed, which is 
the reason I am writing this letter. If we are receiving for $2.50 
a paper which actually costs $4.00 per person, with the services 
of the editor given freely besides, I think we should be ashamed 
not to pay more for it. We receive intelligent comment on na- 
tional and international questions, bits of poetry, interesting 
articles on nature and on travel, together with the editor’s 
cruisings, and sermons from leading ministers. And for all this 
we are paying only five cents a copy, and ministers only three 
cents. 

I am sending a check for $5.00, which will help to pay for 
what I have been receiving. 

I think your articles about earlier New York state history 
are very interesting. I think we in New England do not as a rule 
appreciate the part of New York and the other states in the 
Revolution. I wish you could recommend in the Leader some 
books on histories dealing particularly with New York’s part in 


the Revolution. 
Xx. 


A WISE AND LOYAL CANADIAN 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to offer my appreciation of the extra fine qualities 
of late editions, those of September 13, 20 and 27. Especially 
-was it good to have a bit of Canadian news as in the edition of 
the 27th. 

I have wondered for some time just what attention (if any) 
cur few struggling Canadian churches are to receive during the 


Forward Together Movement. Surely the world at large should 
not continue to be led to believe that Universalism is only a 
New England religion. To you, Mr. Editor, I would suggest 
that ways, means and endeavors should ke put into action to 
have all Canadian Universalists read the Leader weekly. Do you 
realize that at the present time, in the city of Halifax where the 
only Universalist church in Nova Scotia is located, there are 
only three subscribers to the Christian Leader? And one of these 
is an endowed subscription to the Halifax Y. M.C. A. Let us 
all get active on our Canadian opportunities which at the present 
time are many! 
H. C. Berringer. 
Lunenburg, N.S., Canada. 


THE QUESTION TOM HUGHES RAISED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Do children come naturally to the worship of God? Yes. 
A thousand times, yes. Children may not come naturally to 
the worship of a god with whiskers and “toenails” as the writer, 
Tom Hughes, has testified, but they do come naturally to a re- 
spect for and worship of the Creator of heaven and earth and all 
that is therein, to the worship of the Heavenly Father of loving 
kindness who manifests an active concern for every creature. 
Blessed indeed is the child whose parents always respond to his 
childhood questionings in such a manner that they eternally ring 
true, thus nurturing and developing the spark of divinity within 
him which prompts these very questions. How can we inter- 
pret the Twenty-third Psalm except as the reply of the heavens 
to the yearning questions of a shepherd boy lying on a Palestin- 
jan hillside asking, ‘‘Who is my shepherd? Who leads me to the 
waters to drink?” Yes, children do come naturally to the worship. 
of God. 

Ollie Cunningham. 
Augusta, Maine. 


LEARN TO USE TOOLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
i9°* Skills have a vital place in religious education because they 
help to instill the desirable attitudes of carefulness, respect for 
good craftsmanship and art, and co-operation with business as-- 
sociates by being able to take definite orders. Workers have to 
take orders from superiors without question, so the teaching of 
skills helps to fit a man or woman to obey in the business world. 

Tools without the ability to use them and to take orders in 
their use are dangerous. Skill increases self-expression by giving 
means for it. As skill grows, liberty in the use of tools can grow 
safely. No one is well rounded who cannot handle some kind of 
tool] well. 

Ruth H. Parker. 


Boston, Mass. 


ANY CHURCH CAN DO THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
» » Any church can have, in this bicentennial year, if not a. 
pageant at least a dramatic presentation of certain phases of the 
life of John Murray. For example, in our church in Shirley, 
Mass., on Sunday morning, September 28, I read from the pulpit. 
Sheldon Christian’s bicentennial poem, ‘John Murray: Christ’s. 
Candle,” as printed in the Leader of September 6. As I read I 
had the assistance of a ‘“‘fish girl’ and two deacons of the church.. 
Screens were set on either side at the front of the church. 
Behind one waited the “fish girl,’ and behind the other Thomas. 
Potter. Mr. Murray walked up the side aisle as the reading 
began. The “fish girl’ came into view, answering him in panto- 
mime and pointing toward Potter’s house. The two were then 
concealed behind the screen until ‘‘the mother, too, was taken.’” 
Then the church, represented by the chancel, was passed and 
Mr. Potter, with heavy apron, greeted John Murray as a friend.. 
At the words, “See to your men,” both went out of sight for a 
while. t Then, Potter’s apron removed, the two seated themselves. 
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for the interview. After Murray had “agreed to preach the wind 
not changing,” they rose, shook hands, and were seated out of 
sight behind the screen as the poem was finished. 
Almost no rehearsal was required and yet the presentation 
was genuinely impressive. 
William Boicourt. 
Shirley, Mass. 


A VISION CALLING FOR DEDICATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I shall not attempt to pass judgment (upon the convention), 
but I do feel concern. It seems to me, however, that the im- 
portant need now, for Universalists and Unitarians alike, is not 
more authority for the administration and not emphasis on re- 
organization. What is needed most of all is a new life per- 
meating the entire fellowship and a vision of great objectives, 
calling for dedication. We need an evangel even more than we 
need an administrator, and that means an emphasis on spiritual 
authority rather than on organizational authority. An appeal 
to the heart, a heart-to-heart call for co-operation, is worth more 
just now than the power to command. 

CG. 


ONCE SECRETARY TO DR. PULLMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading (at one sitting) the current 
number of the Leader (October 11). For me, it is one of the 
most interesting and stirring of all! 

I just want to enclose now this check for $2.50 to add to the 
one paid in March last for my current year’s subscription. 
Henceforth my annual payment for the Leader will be $5.00 and 
I vainly wish I could afford to add a substantial gift to help meet 
the expenses of the invaluable Publishing House. I can only 
send acknowledgment of personal indebtedness to all of you who 
make the Leader what it is. 

Anne Jenison. 

Livingston, N. Y. 


BACKS THE ENDORSEMENT OF DEAN ATWOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With continued appreciation I renew my subscription to 
the Leader. The September 27th edition was especially valuable. 
J re-echo the sentiment of C. F. Springall as found in that num- 
ber: ‘‘Dean Atwood’s address on the campus of Tufts College at 
the General Convention was a splendid exposition of a perplexing 
subject.” 

B.F. Butler. 

Seneca Castle, N. Y. 


THE DEADLY DANGER IN RITUAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Weis’ letter in the Leader of October 4 deals with a 
matter of vital concern to the entire religious world. 

Should we not acknowledge that ritualizing a religious faith 
“freezes” it into the thought forms of the authors of the ritual? 
Has it not been one of the great misfortunes of English-speaking 
Protestantism that its liturgical forms are in the cast of mind of 
the fawning, self-abasing, ecclesiastical politicians of the court 
of Henry the Eighth? It is true that no one questions their 
ability to write stately and often melodious English, but that 
only makes it more dangerous. 

One must admit that ritual has its place in religion and in 
-social life, as do music and art and poetry, but why can we not 
have a ritual that is at once beautiful and intellectually honest, 
and that does not demand so much intellectual acrobatics and 
-word-juggling as is ordinarily demanded? 

However, we should remember that a deadly danger lurks 
in all ritualism, however good and modern. It often hides the 
truth, or serves as an escape from reality. It does not seem 
nearly so crude to damn one’s neighbor in well-worded ritual, 
-especially if the musical setting is good, as it does if done in plain 
prose. By the same token, loving one’s neighbor liturgically is 
_not nearly so expensive. 

In it all we must not forget that Christianity is a product 
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of the Judaism, not of the priests, but of the prophets—of the 
men who, looking upon the impressive ceremonial of their age, 
asked, ‘“‘Who hath demanded this of you? What doth the Eternal 
require of you but to do justice, to love kindness, and to walk 
in humble fellowship with thy God?” 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Mitchellville, Iowa. 


DR. BOSWORTH COMMENTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every Monday morning my first step in office routine is to 
read the Leader. Always it is a pleasure, but the three issues re- 
porting the convention seemed to me above average. Knowing 
the difficulty in giving an adequate report of the convention to 
my own people, I am fully appreciative of the fine job that you 
have done. 

Roger D. Bosworth. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


“UNIVERSALISTS OF TODAY’”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Congratulations on your lead editorial of October 11! It is 
an outstandingly fine statement. 


Elmo A. Robinson. 
San José, Calif. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 885) 
Institute at Shakamak Park; that an assistant treasurer be ap- 
pointed to visit prospective donors and urge them to help per- 
petuate our cause by remembering their church and state con- 
vention in their wills.” 

Two ministers have been transferred to other states—Rey. 
C. L. Arrington to Wisconsin, and Rev. A. Lynn Booth to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rey. David D. Rose, who came to Indiana in July, is serving 
the Oaklandon, Galveston, Salem and Pleasant Valley churches 
and is winning his way into the hearts of his parishioners. 

The Mid-West Institute at Shakamak Park was discussed 
with much interest, and indications point to better attendance 
from Indiana next summer. 

Officers elected were: 

State Convention—President, Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
Indianapolis; vice-president, Amos Smith, Oaklandon; secretary, 
Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, Glenn Bolander, Oak- 
landon; trustee for three years, Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oaklandon. 
Fellowship committee, Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, 
Rev. David D. Rose, Oaklandon, Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Indian- 
apolis, Robert Lusk, Aurora, and Miss Vernice Hanks, Peru. 

Association of Universalist Women—President, Mrs. 
Bernice Hoover, Richmond; vice-president, Mrs. Bessie Hill, 
Muncie; secretary, Mrs. Deardorf, Muncie; treasurer, Mrs. 
Bryan, Richmond. 

Sunday School Association—President, Mrs. Priscilla 
Smith, Oaklandon; vice-president, Mr. Olson, Muncie; secretary, 
Miss Lacey, Muncie; treasurer, Miss Louanna Wilson, Peru. 


EARTH IS ENOUGH 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 
We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 
No other ivory for the doors— 
No other marble for the floors— 
No other cedar for the beam 
And dome of man’s immortal dream. 
Here on the paths of every-day— 
Here on the common human way— 
Is all the busy gods would take 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime 
To build eternity in time! 

Edwin Marknam. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Ce 


WILL YOU 
TELP BUY FOOD 
FOR 
CHILDREN 
IN 

CHINA? 


(>. General Sunday School Association 
y of the 


Universalist Church 
16 Beacon Street Boston Massachuselts 


On November 2 Universalist church schools everywhere will 


participate in an offering for China Relief. 


OBJECTIVES OF CHINA 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


To develop friendliness toward the 
Chinese people. 

To gain a greater appreciation of China’s 
gifts to the world. 

To develop a feeling of the interdepend- 
ence of the world. 

To share in relieving suffering and 

To cultivate unprejudiced and Christian 
attitudes toward all people. 


REASON TO BE PROUD 


Ours is an especially fine church 
school this year. Why? 

1. Because every teacher is a real per- 
son: intelligent, integrated, with a sense of 
humor and a deep conviction of the worth 
of religious education. 

2. Because 75 per cent of the teachers 
are professionally trained and the rest 
are being aided by the new teachers’ coun- 
selor, Mr. M. A. Wight, principal of the 
Outhwaite School. 

8. Because our course of study has been 
revised to be up to date, complete, varied, 
vital and interesting. 

4. Because we are careful that nothing 
is taught that the child will have to un- 
learn, while providing a good foundation 
for a positive faith. 

5. Because our four worship services 
are graded and skillfully conducted. 

6. And because the renovated building 
offers appealing surroundings for worship 
and study, proving to the child that his 
stake in this church is fully recognized by 
the trustees—The Cleveland Unitarian, 
weekly calendar of the Unitarian- Universal- 
ist church. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
OUR CHURCH SCHOOL? 


The church school is the center of the 
educational ministry of the church. To it 
falls the teaching task. To guide the chil- 
dren and youth of our church in paths of 
truth and right; to give them a knowledge 
and understanding of the Bible, a closer 


acquaintance with Jesus; to lead them 
through worship to an awareness of God— 
this is its purpose and its challenge. 

We offer courses of study best fitted to 
the age and interest of the class. We pro- 
vide a worship setting for each depart- 
ment, bringing unity of thought and pur- 
pose to the experience. We train in lead- 
ership and responsibility through student 
councils. We offer personal counseling in 
life problems. With such a program we 
seek new members to enlarge our school. 

Correlated with this Sunday morning 
program are the evening Young People’s 
Christian Union, and Young Adult Fellow- 
ship; and the Midweek Campfire Girls and 
Boy Scouts. 

The following pages give the courses of 
study and the teaching staff. 

(This is taken from page 1 of a four-page 
folder issued by the Universalist church 
school of Lynn, Mass., and prepared by 
the director of religious education, Miss 
Alice Harrison.) 


YOU WILL WANT THIS 


Interest in the play, ‘‘The Meeting of 
Thomas Potter and John Murray,” as 
written for juniors by Mrs. Harry B. 
Scholefield, is widespread. Orders for it 
are coming in from many quarters. Why 
not join the schools that are planning to 
have it given as part of the worship ser- 
vice on December 7? Cost is only 15 
cents. Order from the G.S.S8. A. 


The Origins of the Bible. By Theodore 
Gerald Soares. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Here is a book written for the layman, 
which makes the Bible interesting and 
meaningful. It places at his disposal the 
discoveries of students of higher criticism, 
without confusing him with conflicting 
theories with which he is unable to cope. 

The author shows how the literature of 
the Bible grew out of the social experience 
of the people. He has freely imagined 
dialogues and conversations to show how 


each piece of literature in the Bible prob- 
ably developed. He gives names to imag- 
inary writers—The Interpreter, The Nar- 
rator, The Orator, ete-——in order to give 
reality to their characters and to carry out. 
the theory involved in each authorship. 
He feels that a person, not a “school” or 
committee, must have been responsible, in 
the final analysis, for the writing down of 
the stories, myths, rituals, sermons, hymns. 
and historical accounts contained in the 
Bible. Instead of discussing documents, 
he has attempted to identify the persons. 
who had a part in the complicated process. 
of producing the Bible. In the case of the 
Gospels, he tells about the various written 
accounts, and the needs out of which they 
came into being. Thus does he make the 
complex story of the evolution of the Bible 
accessible to those who do not have the 
opportunity for technical research. 

Because of the free, conversational style, 
and frequent illustration from Biblical 
text, the chapters are most interesting. 
Many cleverly-injected anecdotes give 
vitality and new meaning to passages so 
often obscure or misunderstood. This is an 
excellent church-school text for a high- 
school or young-people’s class wishing to 
make a year’s study of the Bible, to under- 
stand how the literature grew out of many 
conditions and problems, over a long period 
of time. Teachers will find it most help- 
ful. Leadership classes might well spend 
time on it. Adults wishing a book on the 
latest conclusions of Biblical scholars in- 
corporated in interesting narrative could 
not do better. 

Dr. Soares, the author, is an outstanding 
leader in religious education, and his texts 
include Heroes of Israel, The Story of Paul, 
Religious Education, and many others. 


M.W. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Following participation in the New 
York State Convention, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the G. 8. S. A. staff met with 
groups of church-school teachers in the 
following places: Oneonta, Schuyler Lake, 
Morris, Utica, Floral Park, Southold, Mt. 
Vernon, Hornell and Newark. Some of 
the ‘‘findings” of the trip will be reported 
in the next issue of the Leader. 


The teachers and officers of the First 
Universalist Church of Arlington met for 
their October workers’ conference at the 
home of the superintendent, Miss Edith 
Winn. The program opened with a talk 
on curriculum and aims of the school by 
Rev. Robert M. Rice and Miss Winn, 
Several teachers brought reports of the 
convention conference periods. Mrs. Rice 
reviewed some of the new books for chil- 
dren, to be on display at, the local library 
during Children’s Book Week. This was 
followed by an illustrated lecture on the 
Bible, using the slides from the G. 8S. S. A. 
Refreshments were served by Miss Winn. 
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CABLE FROM JAPAN 


The following cable has just been re- 
ceived from Tokyo, Japan: ‘Stacy ar- 
riving thirtieth. Send one hundred dollars 
care N. Y. K. Seattle office. Downing.” 

The brevity of such a cable leaves us 
with nothing but surmise as to what may 
have. influenced the change in plans. 
Definite information will be publicized as 
soon as received.’ 


DIXIE DOINGS 


Following are some paragraphs taken 
from the little newssheet issued from time 
to time from the Rocky Mount, N. C., 
church, The “forward look’ is certainly 
encouraging and is in line with the up- 
surge of interest which is so evident 
throughout our denomination. 

“As we write these notes we are just 
back from what looked to us to be one of 
the very best state conventions that our 
church has ever held in North Carolina. 
The attendance was above the average at 
all meetings, the spirit of the gathering 
was more than good, the arrangements for 
the entertainment of the delegates and for 
serving meals were as near perfect as they 
could be. It was a good meeting in every 
sense of the word. 

“Next year the convention will meet in 
Rocky Mount and we must see that the 
high mark set at Clinton is maintained. 
Our greatest difficulty will be room—room 
in which to serve meals, room for the large 
congregations that will want to hear the 
speakers, and room to provide commit- 
tees with quiet places in which to do their 
work. Perhaps some plan can be worked 
out. Perhaps some good friend will come 
to our rescue and help us to make more 
room. 

“Our Sunday school is about to crowd us 
out of the building. The last Sunday of 
September we had fifty-three present, and 
this in the face of the fact that some of our 
regular attendants were sick and others 
out of town. But for this we would have 
had sixty members in attendance. Our 
altogether-too-small Sunday school room 
now houses six classes which are parti- 
tioned by quite substantial screens. The 
screens were made possible by gifts of 
small amounts of money from friends in 
the North which we invested in lumber and 
out of the lumber we made the screens. 
We need two or three more of these 
screens. The cost amounts to about $4.00 
each. The labor of making them is 
given. 

“And speaking of our Sunday school, we 
have just had $5.00 sent to us by a good 
friend in New Jersey, and with this we 
have bought four more of the small chairs 
for the beginners’ class. Two weeks ago 
three members of this class had to stand 
because there were not enough chairs to 
go round. 

‘We have a list of about twenty pros- 
pective church members, and out of such 
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a list as this we feel sure we shall be able to 
add from ten to fifteen new members be- 
fore next July 1. This past year we added 
three new members, all young men, and 
we lost two members by death. 

“The Association of Universalist Women 
of this local church is making plans for 
greatly increased activity this year. Study 
books, programs as suggested by the na- 
tional organization, the making of chicken 
salad and the serving of turkey suppers, 
the fillmg of Clara Barton Birthplace 
Christmas stockings, the giving of good 
cheer to needy families at Christmas time, 
these, and many more things, will keep all 
hands busy. 

“Our next broadcasting month will be 
November. We will be on the air five Sun- 
days and on the last Sunday the minister 
will have a service in commemoration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the founder of our church. Mr. 
Skeels will preach on “John Murray and 
the Birth of Religious Liberty in America.’’ 
Contributions to our broadcasting work 
will be appreciated. The cost is $5.00 per 
Sunday. The broadcast is heard by more 
than ten thousand persons every Sunday. 
In what way could you better invest five 
dollars? 

“What are our most pressing needs in 
Rocky Mount at this time? (1) Small 
sums of money toward the building of 
two more Sunday school room screens. 
(2) Any sum that can be given from $1.00 
up toward our November broadcasting. 
(8) A few more (perhaps four or five) of 
the small beginners’ class chairs. Cost 
$1.25 each. Five dollars will buy four. 
(4) Subscriptions to the Christian Leader. 
We should like to have every one of our 
families know more about what is going on 
in the church all over the U. S. A. One 
dollar will give a family the Leader for 
seven months. How would you like to 
adopt a family for seven months? 

‘We have a men’s club at last that 
meets every fourth Monday of each month. 
The membership is on the increase and we 
expect to include every man in the church 
before the first of the year. They study 
present-day history in the making. The 
meetings have all been very interest- 
ing. 

“Down here in Dixie we are doing all 
that we can to make our church grow and 
become self-supporting. We do not want 
to be on the “missionary”’ list any longer 
than seems to be necessary. We want it 
understood that we are working toward an 
independent church fully able to meet its 
every financial responsibility. We have 
made considerable progress in the past few 
years. We shall make more in the next 
few years. 

“Rocky Mount is a city of twenty-six 
thousand population on Highway No. 301 
that runs between Baltimore, Md., and 
the Deep South. It is a good route to 
follow by persons going to Florida, or re- 


turning from a winter spent in that state. ° 
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We should like to have you put our city 
on your “stop-over”’ list. We have a good 
hotel, ete., ete. Come so as to be here ona 
Sunday, if possible. We are 250 miles 
south of Washington, D. C., and 125 south 
of Richmond, Va. Good paved road all 
the way. 

“In case you want more information 
about our church, please do not hesitate to 
write to Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh 
St., Rocky Mount, N. C.” 


PROGRAM HELPS 


That your programs may reach more 
women in your denomination, interpreting 
their needs and keeping them informed, 
your attention is called to the following 
literature available through your executive 
office: Service cards, sent free to groups 
wishing to secure information on the 
women’s interests in the field of church 
work; program blanks which sell for three 
cents each, and which are prepared for the 
insertion of the planned yearly program; 
and invitation cards which may be sent 
out before the meetings, as reminders, 
which sell for fifty cents per hundred. 
Plan to make your programs reflect the 
time and thought worthy of a body of 
churchwomen. 


OFFICE NOTES 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secretary 
of the Association of Universalist Women 
for the past eight years, returned to the 
office October 21 after spending a week 
of her vacation as the guest of Mrs. Edgar 
R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., and Miss Ida 
Metz of Batavia, N. Y. 


On October 26 Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
executive director, left for the remainder 
of her vacation, which will be spent at her 
home in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. Miss 
Folsom’s engagements during the past 
month have taken her to Dexter, Maine, 
Claremont, N. H., Malden and Grove Hall, 
Mass., Little Falls, N. Y., Portland, Maine, 
Braintree, Mass., and Woonsocket, R. I. 


STIMULATING NEW KIND 

OF QUIZ BOOK 

Christianity Cross-Examined. By Wil- 
liam Floyd. (Arbitrator Press, New 
York. $2.00.) 


Here must be one of the longest cate- 
chisms ever published. Two hundred 
fifty pages of questions and answers 
based on all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are designed to prove that the 
‘“‘modernist”’ of the evangelical church has 
built his house upon the sand. To the 
catechist and his humanist brethren it is 
probably convincing, for the questions are 
winged and barbed to pierce conventional 
orthodox armor. Moreover, the cate- 
chist has also devised the answers. The 
result is an effective piece of humanist 
propaganda. 

It is, however, as unfair to an under- 
standing of the essential truth as court- 
room evidence—which this book resembles 
—often is. Though the volume is dedi- 

(Continued on page 894) 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


An increased interest is plainly shown by 
the ministers of the Greater Boston area 
in the Monday morning meetings of the 
Ministers’ Association. At the first meet- 
ing of the new season on September 29, 
when Dr. Cummins presented ‘“‘A Denomi- 
national Forecast,’ there were twenty- 
seven present. On October 20, the second 
meeting of this year’s series, the speaker 
was Dr. F. W. Perkins, who gave a review 
of Sholem Asch’s What I Believe, and the 
attendance numbered twenty-three. 

These meetings are held on the first 
and third Mondays of each month at Uni- 
versalist headquarters, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, at 10:45 a. m. Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst of Waltham is the president 
and Rev. Albert C. Niles of Weymouth is 
the secretary-treasurer. There are three 
members of the program committee, Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols, chairman, Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk and Dr. Leroy W. Coons. 

For the remainder of the calendar year 
there will be four meetings, two in No- 
vember and two in December. On No- 
vember 8, Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine of 
Lowell will be the speaker on the subject 
“What Should Be Our Attitude regard- 
ing Spiritualism.”” The second meeting 
for November will be addressed by Rev. 
John Leamon of Cambridge. In Decem- 
ber, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will be the 
speaker on the first Monday and his topic 
will be “That Amazing Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.”” Miss Katherine Yerrinton of 
Arlington has been asked to present to the 
meeting on December 15 the matter of a 
program of Christmas music for the 
churches. 


PEABODY CHOIR 


On Sunday, September 28, the choir of 
the Universalist church in Peabody made 
a visit to the old First Parish Church in 
Sterling, and furnished the larger part of 
the musical program for the worship ser- 
vice on that day. The Sterling congrega- 
tion was enthusiastically appreciative of 
this expression of church fellowship. Rev. 
R. R. Hadley, pastor of the church in 
Peabody for the past several years, has 
recently taken up the pastorate of the First 
Parish in Sterling, the church of his boy- 
hood years. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


The first meeting of this strong and 
popular club will be held at the Women’s 
Republican Club, 46 Beacon St., Boston, 
on Monday evening, November 10. Fol- 
lowing the usual supper at 6:30 p. m., the 
speaker will be the editor of the Christian 
Leader, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. He will 
have for his subject ‘Personal Experiences 
Working for a Church.” 

The club, as it faces the new season, 
finds that it is compelled to make some 
changes in its expected plans. The place 
of meeting for several years has been the 


Bellevue Hotel, across the way from Uni- 
versalist headquarters, on Beacon Street. 
At the annual meeting last spring, the 
president chosen for the coming year was 
J. Theodore Whitney. Now the federal 
government calls Mr. Whitney to Wash- 
ington for service in the nation-wide de- 
fense program, Mr. Whitney is a reserve 
officer in the Engineers’ Corps of the army. 
Fortunately for the club, the vice-presi- 
dent is the manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone. Dr. Lalone agrees to take on the 
duties of the presidency of the club for 
the remainder of the year during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Whitney. 


PASTORATES 


Another of our churches in Massa- 
chusetts joins the group of pastorless 
parishes. Rey. Francis P. Randall of 
Brockton held the final service of his pas- 
torate on Sunday, October 26. On the first 
of November he takes up the leadership of 
the Community Church in Woodbridge, 
Conn., a church under the management of 
the Congregationalists. 

Rey. LeRoy Congdon and Mrs. Congdon 
have removed from Gardiner, Maine, to 
Wakefield and are beginning their new 
pastorate in the promising new field with 
the first Sunday of November. 

From all indications an election of a new 
pastor at Peabody will have occurred by 
the time this issue of the Leader is in 
readers’ hands. 

Gloucester has not as yet made the 
choice of its next minister. With the 
service in Milford on Sunday, October 12, 
Dr. Fister completed a pastorate of thirty- 
two years. 

J. Murray Gay, who has been serving 
the East Boston church in a student pas- 
torate, closed his work there on Sunday, 
October 26. Mr. Gay goes to California, 
where he will begin a new pastorate in 
Santa Ana on Sunday, November 9. 

Eugene Adams, another student from 
the Schoo! of Religion at Tufts, is caring 
for the pastorate of the Second Church in 
Springfield. 


NORTH ADAMS MEN’S CLUB 


The Comrades of the church in North 
Adams, which is the organized men’s club 
of the church, began the new year with its 
meeting in October. This group has full 
reason to be proud of its record. For 
nearly forty years it has been functioning 
actively as a body of men loyal to its local 
church, co-operating heartily with the 
other religious forces of the community, 
and faithful in its relations to the denomi- 
national bodies in the state and nation. 
Local parish clubs of men succeed or fail 
pretty generally according to the spirit of 
the local leadership. The Comrades of 
North Adams have kept steadily and pro- 
gressively on their way for more than a 
third of a century. At the recent meeting 
of the laymen in Worcester, the Comrades 
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were ready to take their place in the 
League of Universalist Men. George Bed- 
ford of the Comrades’ group becomes the 
new head of District One of the newly- 
named league. 


TEN PER CENT STEP-UP 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


It is encouraging to note from the cal- 
endars of the various churches of the state, 
the way in which plans are being made for 
carrying out the recommendation of the 
convention for at least a 10 per cent in- 
crease this year in the general activities of 
all the parishes. This idea of a growth of 
one-tenth may be applied to any one or to 
all of the departments and activities of the 
parish. A practical suggestion to the 
minister and the parish officials would be 
for them to note some feature of the 
general work which may be readily im- 
proved and to start there. Of course the 
church needs a larger income, but there are 
definite places in almost every parish 
where with a bit of effort the 10 per cent 
gain will be manifest soon. How about 
increasing the congregations, securing 
more children for the church school, get- 
ting a few more young people in the 
Young People’s Fellowship? An increase 
in these ways is more than likely to bring 
an increase in income. 

Definite letters on the 10 per cent in- 
crease proposition are soon to be sent to 
all ministers and officials of the churches, 
and on this page of Massachusetts News 
we intend from month to month to report 
exactly the achievements of those places 
which are earnestly working the plan. 


UNIVERSALIST 
STUDENT WORK 


The Universalist College Student Coun- 
cil for Greater Boston, under the leadership 
of Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge,. 
is putting on the air from Station WHDH 
a series of programs presented by groups 
from the eight colleges of the Boston area. 
These programs will be heard each Thurs- 
day afternoon from 3:45 to 4:15 p.m. The 
first broadcast on Thursday, October 28,. 
was the offering of Tufts College. Every- 
one recognizes this as an up-to-date, no- 
table undertaking and the college groups 
appreciate the generous services of Station 
WHODPH in this new feature of the council’s 
annual program. To guarantee the success 
of the plan, the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion and the National Finance Committee 
have each pledged $150 to this promising 
endeavor in work among Universalist 
students. 


From the Times, Dr. W. W. Rose’s 
weekly calendar in Lynn, we offer this little 
squib as of undoubted interest to all our 
readers: ‘“‘I never go to the movies nowa- 
days because my parents made me go so 
often when I was a child. Also, nobody at 
the movies ever speaks to me, and every 
time I go they ask me for money. Besides, 
the manager never calls to see me, and the 
people who attend are not all they should 
be.” 
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Retrenchment Hits G. S. S. A. 


When G. S. S. A. delegates voted ap- 
proval of our modest budget at Tufts 
College, they did not realize that the re- 
trenchment program of the Universalist 
General Convention would seriously affect 
the G.S. 8S. A. financial structure. But a 
cut of $500 in the G. 8.8. A. appropriation 
came to light upon close analysis of the 
Genera] Convention budget. Instead of 
receiving $2,500 a year from the General 
Convention for religious education, the 
G. 8.8. A. is to.receive $2,000. This re- 
duction is part of a whole schedule of re- 
ductions affecting most of the projects 
which have received General Convention 
support. 

The diminished appropriation was un- 
doubtedly voted with regret by the Gen- 
eral Convention board. Serious deficits 
in the General Convention expenditures 
clamored for attention, and, in a deter- 
mined effort to reduce them, the G.S.S. A. 
came in for reduced subsidy like all other 
recipients. 

We shall gird our loins and do everything 
within our power to raise the $500 from 
other sources. It may become necessary to 
ask our churches and church schools to 
pay for many services which we have 
hitherto rendered free of charge—loan 
library service for instance. Other meth- 
ods of securing increased income have also 
been suggested. It is perfectly plain that 
we cannot expect to maintain an increas- 


ing educational effort on a decreasing bud- 
get. And it seems unfair to reduce salaries 
in a period of rapidly-rising prices. 

While the G.S.S. A. accepts the reduced 
subsidy in good spirit and will search 
for methods of making intelligent adjust- 
ment, it is hoped that our supporters in the 
denomination will not gather the impres- 
sion that a minimum appropriation by the 
General Convention adequately discharges 
the obligation which the convention should 
have for religious education in our church. 
Sympathy with the financial necessities 
ought not to imply any loosening of loyalty 
to a principle and a policy. A willing and 
increasing co-operation with the wider de- 
nominational enterprises ought not to 
penalize an organization whose work has 
been highly praised and appreciated 
throughout our whole denomination. A 
continued diminution of subsidized sup- 
port would necessarily compel the G. S. 
S. A. either to give up its present mode of 
functioning, or else strike out in new and 
independent directions for resources with 
which to perform the all-important tasks 
of religious education. 

In the meantime, church schools and in- 
dividuals are asked to rally to our support 
in this crisis. Twenty per cent increases in 
all church-school gifts and individual gifts 
will easily carry us past the danger point. 

Finance Commiitee, 
General Sunday School Association. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Boston Universalist Ministers’ As- 
sociation met on Monday, October 19, at 
Universalist headquarters. Twenty-three 
members were present. Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins conducted devotions. The secretary’s 
report was approved. During the business 
meeting the president, Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst, suggested as topics for future meet- 
ings new methods of candidating, estab- 
lishing a Blue Cross unit, and contributing 
ideas that have worked successfully in 
ministerial work. A luncheon committee 
was appointed with Dr. Emerson H. La- 
lone as chairman and Rey. William E. 
Gardner. Meetings wil! be held at a place 
to be decided on where luncheons will be 
served. A vote was passed that the secre- 
tary write a letter of sympathy to the 
family of the late Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 

The speaker of the morning, Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, reviewed Sholem Asch’s 
book, What I Believe. This was woven 
around the two values of the book, (1) 
the new conception of God’s choosing a 
people to be his agents on earth, (2) the 
interpretation of the greatness of Jesus. 


___ Dr. Perkins explained the first as the 


initiative of God to choose a people for 
service. The greatness of Jesus seen 
through the eyes of the writer, who is 
Jewish, lay in the authority he had en- 
trusted to him. He spoke with authority, 
not on it. Unlike other teachers of his 
day he did not derive his authority from 
Moses. 

An informal] discussion followed. 

The next meeting will be held on No- 
vember 3. Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine will 
speak on “‘What Should Be Our Attitude 
toward Spiritualism?” 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The board of directors of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association will hold its fall 
meeting at Universalist headquarters on 
November 17, when the 1942 institute 
calendar will be arranged. 

Vice-president Weston A. Cate is re- 
editing the Ferry Beach motion picture, 
making use of additional film taken during 
the past summer. 

Special greetings were sent to Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes on the observance on 
October 19 of her fortieth anniversary in 
the Universalist ministry. A life member 
of the F. B. P. A., Miss Forbes has been a 


stanch supporter of the summer meetings 
since the days of Dr. Shinn. 

Ferry Beach Nights have been held in 
many places this fall, when delegates to 
the various institutes have made reports. 
At Attleboro, Mass., Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell 
showed some beautiful Kodachrome pic- 
tures. Margaret Burns was the commen- 
tator at Newark, N. J., when Ferry Beach 
stereopticon slides were exhibited by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

Dr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Lane of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., entertained Mrs. Carol 
Restall, Florence R. Kelly, Arthur §. Knox 
and Robert F. Needham at tea recently. 


TRISTATE LAYMEN’S DINNER 
AT WORCESTER 


“The prime job of the church today is 
to teach and preach and not duplicate the 
work of the social agencies’’ was a leading 
thought in an address by Carl Wetherell, 
executive secretary of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, to 130 laymen and 
ministers from churches in Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire at- 
tending the annual dinner at the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester, Mass., 
October 21. This remark prompted an 
editorial in the Boston Herald on “The 
Task of the Church.” 

The name Universalist Laymen’s Coun- 
cil was changed to League of Universalist 
Men, and bylaws to govern the affairs of 
this seven-year-old laymen’s organization 
were adopted. 

Chairman Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, 
who presided, called on Rey. Ernest T. 
Marble of Nashua, N. H., to read the list 
of nominations for the central committee. 
The following were elected: George M. 
Moore of Marlboro and Elwood Litch- 
field of Stoneham members-at-large. Dis- 
trict representatives include George H. 
Bedford of North Adams, William S. 
MacGeachey of Palmer, Paul 8S. Hastings 
of Orange, John C. Brosnihan of Worcester, 
Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, Laurence 
Shorey of Portsmouth, N. H., Harlan York 
of Salem, Arthur S. Knox of Somerville, 
Arthur Bottomley of Attleboro, Frank 
Underhill of Abington, Norman Mason of 
Providence, R. I., and Henry Stevens of 
Manchester, N. H. The committee will 
elect its own officers at an early meeting. 

After the invocation by Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, dinner was 
served. This was prepared under the di- 
rection of Mrs. John Coghlin and was 
served by a committee of which Mrs. Mil- 
ton A. Bemis was chairman. 

Thirty ladies were present at the in- 
vitation of the central committee. At the 
head table were Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dr. 
and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Saunders, Dr. Arthur A. Blair, 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach and Mr. and Mrs. 
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Philip H. Delong. During the business 
session the ladies withdrew to the parish 
parlor and were entertained by the Worces- 
ter ladies under the direction of Mrs. Lester 
Corey. 

During dinner community singing was 
conducted by Ralph M. Warren, organist 
of the First Church. Accompanied by 
Harry Muzzy at the piano Richard Court 
sang several solos. 

As president of the club of First Church, 
Philip Delong spoke a word of welcome. 
Mr. Lewis, Elwood Litchfield, secretary- 
treasurer, and Robert F. Needham, field 
secretary, emphasized the achievements 
and the objectives of the governing board 
in their annual reports. Additional sub- 
scriptions for the Quarterly Bulletin were 
received. The program closed with a bene- 
diction by Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All 
Souls Church in Worcester. 

The following delegations responded to 
the roll call: Manchester, N. H., 4; Nashua, 
N. H., 7; Providence, R. I. (First), 5; 
Woonsocket, R. I., 8; Abington, 1; Ar- 
lington, 1; Attleboro, 7; Grove Hall, 3; 
Fitchburg, 8; Framingham, 6; Lawrence, 
2; Lowell, 10; Marlboro, 8; North Adams, 
5; Palmer, 13; Waltham-Brookline, 4; 
Worcester, All Souls, 3, First Church, 31. 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-fourth annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association was held in 
the Unitarian church at Omaha, October 
18, 14 and 15, with all churches of the area 
represented. The conference opened Mon- 
day evening with the annual address under 
the sponsorship of the Arthur M. Judy 
Foundation. This was given by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of Meadville 
Theological School. His topic was “Uni- 
tarianism in the American Tradition of 
Freedom.”’ Other speakers were Rev. L. 
B. Traylor of Keokuk, Iowa, on “A New- 
comer Views Unitarians in Action,” and 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale of Kansas City, 
Mo., on “‘New Light on the Doctrine of the 
Survival of the Fittest.’ On Tuesday 
forenoon, Rev. Raymond Kresensky of 
Emerson, Neb., spoke on “Religious 
Trends in Recent Literature.” On Wednes- 
day forenoon, President Roland Haynes 
of the University of Omaha, spoke on 
“The Place of Religion in the Coming 
Decade.” 

The evening session on Tuesday was ad- 
dressed by Rev. J. Harry Hooper, assistant 
director of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, who took the place of Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter who had been detained in Lisbon 
too late to keep his appointments in the 
Middle West. Mr. Hooper also spoke at 
the luncheon meeting of ministers and 
laymen Tuesday noon. Miss Leona 
Handler of Lawrence, Kan., was the 
speaker at the luncheon meeting of the 
Woman’s Alliance. Her topic was “Uni- 
tarian Women in Transylvania at Work.” 

The conference dinner was held in the 
' parish rooms of the church Tuesday 
evening, with Rev. Robert S. Miller of 
Omaha presiding. Short addresses were 
made by H. H. Griffiths, Dr. Sydney B. 


Snow, Evans A. Worthley, Leon O. Smith 
and Dr. Charles E. Snyder. 

Officers were re-elected as _ follows: 
President, R. K. Beatty, Davenport; vice- 
president, Rev. Robert S. Miller, Omaha; 
secretary, Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Daven- 
port; treasurer, Henry H. Griffiths, Des 
Moines. ‘Trustees elected for three years 
are Mrs. Fred Putney, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Emil Nelson, Des Moines. 


FUNERAL OF DR. HALL 


The funeral services for Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, were held at 10 a. m. on Octo- 
ber 21. The board of trustees of the 
church, with former members of the 
board and a few intimate friends, attended. 
Dr. Hall felt strongly about display at 
funerals, and in obedience to his wishes 
the services were private. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester, who was a 
student at Tufts with Dr. Hall, and who 
had been his friend for over sixty years, 
opened the service; then Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., paid a tribute, and Dean 
McCollester closed the service with in- 
timate recollections of Dr. Hall and a 
moving prayer. The only music was by 
Miss Kelly, organist. 

A memorial service was held in the 
church at 5 p. m. on Sunday, October 26. 
Rev. Eleanor G. Collie opened the ser- 
vice, Dr. Henry R. Rose read the Scrip- 
tures, and Rev. Cornelius Greenway of- 
fered prayer. The speakers were Col. 
Louis Annin Ames, president of the Gen- 
eral Convention, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and a representa- 
tive of the Church Peace Union. An ac- 
count of this service will appear later. 


O’BRIEN-SHINN 


On Saturday, October 11, in the Ar- 
lington, Mass., Universalist church, Bur- 
nell Shinn, daughter of Mrs. Edward L. 
Shinn of 74 Florence Ave., Arlington 
Heights, was married to John H. O’Brien, 
Jr., of Needham, Mass. 

Miss Shinn graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in the class of ’85 and 
the Katharine Gibbs Secretaria! School. 
She was employed at Harvard College. 

Mr. O’Brien attended Phoenix Junior 
College, Phoenix, Ariz., and was a member 
of the class of ’85 at the University of New 
Hampshire. He is connected with the 
firm of George Price Company, wool 
merchants, Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien will reside at 
50 Follen St., Cambridge. 


KLOTZLE-JEWETT 


Dana Klotzle, president of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship, and Miss Ruth 
Jewett, Gorham, N. H., were married on 
Sunday, October 12. The double-ring 
ceremony took place at the Gorham Con- 
gregational church with Rey. William 
Sinclair, B. D., officiating. 

The matron of honor was the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. Maxwell Hinkley of Portland, 
Maine. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Virginia Klotzle of Haverhill, Mass., the 
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groom’s sister, Miss Joan Tellington of 
Gorham, Miss Eleanor Knight of New 
Haven, Conn., and Miss Ruth Hamlin of 
Gorham, the two last-named cousins of 
the bride. The flower girl was Brenda 
Klotzle of Haverhill, the groom’s niece. 

The best man was Harold 8S. Klotzle,. 
Haverhill, brother of the groom, and the 
ushers were Robert Anthony of Cambridge, 
Mass., and three classmates from Tufts 
School of Religion, George Thurber, Rob- 
ert Dick, and Albert Lewis. 

Following the ceremony a reception was. 
held in the church vestry. 


DR. ELLIS E. PIERCE 
INSTALLED AT HORNELL 


Dr. Ellis E. Pierce was installed as 
minister of Woodbury Memorial Univer- 
salist Church, Hornell, N. Y., Thursday 
evening, October 28. Speaking on ‘‘The 
Church on the Corner,’”’ Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse preached the in- 
stallation sermon. The prayer was offered 
by Dr. Fred C. Leining, state superin- 
tendent of churches. Rev. Clara Morgan, 
former pastor at Hornell, opened the ser- 
vice with the call to worship and invoca- 
tion. Rev. Harry Wright of Morris led 
the responsive reading, and the Scripture: 
was read by Dr. J. G. Spencer. 

Following the act of installation, Dr. 
Leining extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship to Dr. Pierce and gave both the charge 
to the new minister and the congregation. 
The welcome to the community was given 
by Rey. Ward B. Flaxington. 


EDNA BRUNER 
IN THE FIELD 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker, left Boston on September 19 on a 
field trip that in all probability will not 
bring her back to Boston until January 8. 
or 9. Beginning in Canton, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 20, the New York state itinerary 
through October 12 included visits to Can- 
ton (with some attending from Edwards),. 
Cortland, Dolgeville, Salisbury Center,. 
Cicero, Central Square, Watertown (with 
some attending from Dexter), Auburn, the: 
state conventions at Little Falls, and Car- 
thage. From Carthage Miss Bruner went 
to Illinois, where she is to work through 
Christmas Sunday. 


MEN IN SERVICE 


One of the most vital activities of the 
Youth Department is its program for the 
young men in service from Universalist. 
churches. Each of these young men re- 
cently received the booklet, Think on These 
Things, through Legion of the Cross funds: 
of the Universalist Youth Fellowship. 
This booklet is an anthology of stimulating: 
readings and poetry as a “means of forti- 
fying faith in the basic religious principles 
of democracy.” That it was well received 
is indicated by the appreciative response 
from several of the boys who received 
copies. 

Ministers and laymen alike have helped 
a great deal in keeping the service files up 
to date. The mailing list is now over two 
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hundred, but there may be others who have 
not been reached, and the Youth Depart- 
ment would appreciate the help of read- 
ers in sending in the names of any such to 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


CHELSEA CHURCH 
PLANS AHEAD 


The new season has opened weil in the 
Chelsea, Mass., church. Ten new mem- 
bers were recently received into the 
parish. The church school has an enroll- 
ment of nearly fifty, and the average at- 
tendance is over forty. A committee 
appointed to arrange for the observance 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
church, which occurs in November, 1942, 
is at work on plans to raise $3,000 (over a 
third of which is already pledged) to make 
repairs on the church, to pay off a mortgage 
of $1,500, and to place a window in the 
auditorium in memory of the late Dr. R. 
Perry Bush, minister of the church when 
the new edifice was erected. Former 
friends of the church are also asked to 
contribute. 


FELLOWSHIP SERVICE 
AT MEDFORD 


The observance of world communion 
was a feature of a Church Fellowship 
program on Sunday, October 5, at the 
First Universalist Church in Medford, 
Mass. Dr. Etz spoke on “The School of 
the Soul,’”’ and emphasized the fact that 
the church is a Fellowship of Learners. 

The musical program was presented by 
the young people’s choir with Mrs. Miriam 
De Wolfe, contralto, as soloist. Mrs. May 
Black Wells, organist and choir director, 
was received into the church. Following 
the service, a picnic luncheon was served 
in the vestry. The board of trustees com- 
prised the hospitality committee. After 
the luncheon, Mrs. Annie Terry and Miss 
Bernice Cunningham, delegates to the 
Institute of Churchmanship last summer 
at Ferry Beach, gave accounts of their 
work. Robert Miller of Tufts College re- 
ported on the Youth Institute. 

At the evening program the young 
people entertained the Middlesex As- 
sociation of Universalist Youth. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 
AT EVERETT 


At the First Universalist Church, 
Everett, Mass., October social events be- 
gan with the monthly supper meeting of 
the Men’s Club on the 7th. Fifty men at- 
tended. The speaker was Dr. Leonhard 
Guenther, German refugee author. 

The Women’s Union’s monthly after- 
noon meeting with social hour was held on 
the 8th with thirty present. A program 
of John Murray poems was presented by 
Mrs. Beulah Listernick, Mrs. Sadie Perry 
and Mrs. Beatrice Wood. 

The wedding of Miss Elinor Mac- 
Donald and S. Eric Swenson took place at 
the parsonage on the evening of the 11th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swenson will reside at the 
Brandon Apartments. 

The ‘“We-Two” Couples’ Club was en- 


tertained at the new home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Dawes, members who have re- 
cently moved to Lexington. Twenty 
members were present. 

The monthly parish supper was held in 
the vestry on the 22nd. Over two hundred 
attended. A program of ‘‘Windjammer 
Cruise” motion pictures was given by Miss 
Helen Currier. Hostesses were Mrs. Wal- 
ton Halland Mrs. Sadie Perry. During the 
evening 140 dimes were given to the min- 
ister, Rev. George H. Wood, for his new 
project, the Dr. George G. Hamilton Fund. 


CAMBRIDGE CHURCH HOLDS 
THREEFOLD. CELEBRATION 


The First Universalist Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has just undergone three 
and a half months of extensive repair work 
and painting. The tower, which was de- 
stroyed by the hurricane in September of 
1938, has been replaced. The exterior of 
the church has been painted. Late Au- 
gust the renovation and redecoration of 
the church auditorium, halls and adjoining 
rooms was commenced. On October 20 
the work was completed. Services in Sep- 
tember and October, while the work was 
being done, were held in the Children’s 
Chapel and adjoining rooms. 

To commemorate the completion of 
the project a threefold celebration was 
planned. On Sunday, October 26, a service 
of consecration was held at the 10:30 
a. m. service. Rey. F. B. Chatterton, 
the pastor, spoke on “One Altar, One 
People, One God.” 

On Sunday afternoon, November 2, at 
3:30, there will be a musicale under the 
direction of Arthur J. Marsh, organist and 
choirmaster. 

On Wednesday evening, November 5, 
at 6:30, there will be a Celebration Ban- 
quet, at which a program under the chair- 
manship of Miss Gertrude Thayer will be 
presented. 

Harvest Sunday will be observed on 
November 16 and Murray Sunday on 
November 30. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE 
DENVER CHURCH 


The First Universalist Church of Den- 
ver, Colo., began activities on September 
7. In the absence of the minister, Rev. 
Conard B. Rheiner, at the convention at 
Tufts College, Dr. William H. Bernhardt, 
professor of Christian theology at Iliff 
School of Theology and the author of the 
Forward Together Survey of the Denver 
church, preached on the first two Sun- 
days. 

The Ladies’ Guild held its first meeting 
of the season on Friday, October 3. Sup- 
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per was served, after which Mrs. Rheiner 
spoke on ‘High Lights of the Convention 
of Universalist Women.’”’ The guild met 
for luncheon at the home of Mrs. C. D. 
Zimmerman on October 24 and for an 
afternoon of sewing. Cotta robes for the 
choir were made of material given by Gor- 
don Miles in memory of Mrs. Jessie Link 
Thompson, a charter member of the church 
who died recently. The guild has realized 
a sizable sum from the sale of extracts and 
jewelry. 

The Eight O’clock Forum heard Edgar 
Jenkins speak on “Latin-American Back- 
grounds” in September and James Briggs 
on “Propaganda in the Movies’”’ in October . 
Both men are members of the Denver 
church. At the November meeting Dr. 
Charles E. Schofield, president of Iliff 
School of Theology, will speak on ‘‘Church 
Unity—Actual and Prospective.” 

The Y. P. C. U. has met every Sunday 
evening. The meetings are attended 
largely by soldiers from Lowry Field and 
Fort Logan. During October outside 
speakers led the devotional meetings, in- 
cluding Colonel A. Y. Hardy on “Back- 
grounds of the Present World Conflict” 
and Chaplain D. L. Cooper on ““My Work 
as a Chaplain and Army Morale.” The 
highest attendance was on October 5. 
when thirty-four were present. 

The Older Young People’s Discussion 
Club (rechristened the Young Adults’ 
Discussion Club) began its weekly meet- 
ings on Thursday, October 2. Members 
led discussions through the month. Be- 
ginning in November the group will listen 
to the Town Meeting of the Air program 
and then hold informal discussions. 

A program for neighborhood children 
was inaugurated during October. Every 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Rheiner has a 
storytelling group and the minister has a 
magic club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner are also active 
in community affairs. Mr. Rheiner spoke 
for the Couples’ Club of the Grandview 
Community Church (Congregational) and 
led the devotions at a meeting of the 
Denver Ministerial Alliance. Mrs. Rheiner 
acted as a volunteer solicitor in the Com- 
munity Chest and U.S. O. campaign, and 
has become a member of the program 
committee of the Industrial Department of 
the Y. W. C. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PULPIT SUPPLY 

October 26. Rev. R. M. Standish at 
Wakefield; Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn at 
Peabody; Eugene Adams at Springfield 
(Second); Dr. Leroy W. Coons at Milford; 
Andrew Lane at Leominster. 


CHELSEA Y. P. C. U. 
OFFICERS 

The officers of the Y. P. C. U. of Chelsea, 
Mass., are as follows: President, Ozon 
Deukmejian; vice-president, Grace Ter- 
choonian; secretary, Virginia Mikaelian;. 
treasurer, Jeanie Walker; advisers, Esta 
and Marian Bold, Mrs. C. Robbins, and 
Mr. Walker. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
(Continued from page 866) 

“What for?” said Jim Gregson. 
he done summat wrong?” 

“Tf tha’d read thi Bible,’ said Young 
Winterburn, “tha’d know what a coney 
wor. It wor nobbut a rabbit.” 

“Tha’rt not inferencin’ as his ancestors 
wor a buck an’ a doe?” said Alf Higson 
indignantly. 

“Tt wor likely as his ancestors lived near 
a rabbit burrow,” said Young Winterburn. 

“Tt runs in th’ blood,” said the barber, 
“Vike wooden legs. Alf theer’s getten 
mony a Sunday dinner wi’ a net an’ a fer- 
ret.”’ 

“Tha’s none paid for ony yet, either,” 
said Alf Higson. 

“How did tha get thi name Winter- 
burn?” said Alf Higson. “It doesn’t fit in. 
There’s nowt warm about winter.” 

“It just shows thee,” said the barber, 
“as his ancestors wor as damned awk’ard 
as him. All th’ tribe mun ha been con- 
trary.” 

“Ah’ll admit,” said Young Winterburn, 
“it’s a bit of a puzzle.” 

“It’s a puzzle to me,” said the barber, 
“as tha’rt here at all. Somebody mun ha’ 
been fond o’ childer as reared thee.”’ 

“How would tha account for Pope, th’ 
village *torney?” said Owd Thatcher. 
“Wor his ancestor a pope?” 

“Arta tryin’ to rake muck up?” said 
Farmer Platt. 

“Tt’'d be a nickname,” said Young Win- 
terburn. 

“That mon,” said the barber, “‘con dodge 
owt. When tha licks him tha’s only th’ 
owd lad to beat.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


“Had 


STIMULATING NEW KIND 
OF QUIZ BOOK 


(Continued from page 889) 

cated ‘‘to those who seek Truth wherever 
it may lead,’ the assumption is written 
on every page that truth is in the bag and 
the author has just tied it up. In other 
words, lawyer that he is, the author is 
presenting a case, and he is in the utterly 
delightful position, for a lawyer, of repre- 
senting the accused as well as being state’s 
attorney. The result is that the helpless 
straw man has the stuffings kicked out of 
him. I wonder if the author would be so 
blithe in actual debate with a redoubtable 
antagonist. 

The scholarship Mr. Floyd has poured 
into this book is considerable and obvious. 
To take up the entire Bible, book by book, 
covering the salient points of difference 
with significant questions and ‘‘useful’’ 
answers is no small task. It is admirably 
performed. The attractive format com- 
plements the ability of the author. 

The introduction states that the an- 
swers are such as would be made by one 
“with modernist tendencies but not quite 
so emancipated from fundamentalism as a 
Unitarian.’ Methinks there are many 

‘Unitarian clergymen who would not 
“come through” as Mr. Floyd would wish. 
I know some who are still inspired and 
comforted by the Bible as by no other 


book—and they were not conditioned by 
orthodox rearing—and I doubt that that 
is good humanism, as the author interprets 
humanism. 

Anyway, here is a stimulating new kind 
of quiz book. It may be hard to stump this 
expert because he answers his own ques- 
tions, but trying to is good fun. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


PERSONALS 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Elsner announce 
the birth of a daughter, Pamela, on Oc- 
tober 9. The baby is a granddaughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, 
Mass., and Mrs. Gertrude Elsner of South 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Joseph F. Cobb of South Windham, 
Conn., has sent us a copy of No. 1, Vol. 1, 


-Universalist Magazine dated July 3, 1819, 


and a copy of No. 1, Vol. 8, Universalist 
Watchman dated April 80, 1831, and pub- 
lished at Woodstock, Vt. 


Mrs. Charles Van Wie Morris (Dorothy 
Hall) of 49 Hillside Terrace, Belmont, 
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Mass., daughter of the late Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, would like any letters of her 
father and will see that they are cared for 
and returned to the owners. 


Gordon G. Newell, a student at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, will serve as pastor 
of the Universalist church at Guilford, 
Maine, until next March. 


Arnold W. Shutter, son of Dr. M. D. 
Shutter, now at Fort Sill, Okla., has been 
promoted from the rank of major to that of 


‘lieutenant colonel U.S. A. 


Rev. George H. Wood, pastor of our 
church in Everett, Mass., began his year’s 
series of lectures before the psychology 
class of the Friday Club in Everett on 
October 28. 


Miss Marion E. Storrs died at Tioga 
County General Hospital, Waverly, N. Y., 
on October 23. The funeral, which was 
held at her home on October 25, was pri- 
vate, Rev. James D. Herrick, pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah, Towanda, Pa., 
officiating. A memorial service will be 
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held in the church in the near future. 
iss Storrs is survived by a sister, Miss 
Lillian G. Storrs. 


Obituary 


MRS. W. A. NICHOLS 


Mrs. Mollie (Clark) Nichols, for sixty years a 
faithful member of the Crofton, Ky., Universalist 
church, died on Oct. 1. 

She was the youngest daughter of the late Joab 
Clark, pioneer Universalist minister in Kentucky, 
and Nancy (Brasher) Clark. 

She was born Dee. 4, 1860, near Crofton, and spent 
her life there. 
| She was married to the late W. A. Nichols, and is 
survived by a son, W. A. Nichols, Jr., a daughter, 
Mrs. M. E. Croft, eight grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at the church and were 
conducted by her former pastor, Rev. W. O. Bodell. 
Burial was in the family cemetery. 


MRS. HARRIET A. REDDING 


Mrs. Harriet A. Redding, eighty-seven, died re- 
cently in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Redding was the daughter of Rev. Oliver G. 
Woodbury, pastor at one time of the Salem, N. H., 
Universalist church. She was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church of Springfield, Mass. The body was 
taken to Worcester, Mass., where funeral services 
were held. 

Surviving Mrs. Redding are a son, W. Chester 
Redding of New Jersey, a daughter, Miss Grace W. 
Redding, supervisor of the Syracuse Children’s 
Bureau, and two brothers, J. Dean Woodbury of 
Manchester, Vt., and Fred H. Woodbury of Emporia, 
Kan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. William W. Lewis from 
the Massachusetts Convention. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Paul P. Felt transferred to Iowa. 
. Rev. Robert Killam transferred to Massachusetts. 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot transferred to Rhode 
Island. 


CONNECTICUT 
MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-ninth annual midyear conference will 
be held in Stamford Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, November 12. Dr. E. C. Reamon, Mrs. Made- 
lyn H. Wood, Dr. Alfred S. Cole, and Miss Margaret 
Winchester will be on the afternoon program, begin- 
ning at two o’clock. An historical pageant celebrat- 
ing one hundred years of Universalism in Stamford will 
constitute the evening program. 


NEW YORK STATE Y.P.C.U. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the New York 
state Young People’s Christian Union will be held 
in the First Universalist Church in Middleport on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, November 21, 22 
and 23 for the purpose of transacting any business 
that may legally come before it. 

Betsy Owen, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Nov. 4 and 5: Rev. Wallace Forgey, First Baptist 
Church, Melrose. 

Nov. 6 and 7: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Novy. 11-14: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 18 and 19: Dean Edwin J. Van Etten, D. D., 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Nov. 20, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 21: Dean Van Etten. 

Nov. 25-28, ‘‘Theological Schools’ Week”: Tuesday, 
Dean Earl Mariatt, D. D., Boston University 
School of Theology. Wednesday, Dean Angus 
Dun, D. D., Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 


bridge. Thursday, Dean Vaughan Dabney, D. D., 
Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 
Center. Friday, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Dec. 2-5: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

Dec. 9-12: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Church, 
Boston. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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Dec. 16-19: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., The Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 

Dec. 28 and 24: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, The First 
Parish Church in Cohasset. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day, Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins. 

Dec. 26: Mr. Meserve. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters aad Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 


Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M.D., 


Dean 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Crackling 


The truth of this story is vouched for 
by a friend of mine: 

“A Merseyside fire station had a tele- 
phone call the morning after a raid from a 
man who wanted them to deal with what 
he described as an ‘incendiary in the 
scullery.’ They told him to pitch it out 
of the window. 

““ ‘Nay, it’s too big; it’s about eight feet 
long,’ said the man. 

“ “Great Scott! That’s no incendiary; 
that’s high explosive! Have you been 
sleeping in the house with that thing in 
your scullery all night?’ 

** ‘Not likely,’ said the man, ‘I went to 
my brother-in-law’s next door.’ ’’— North- 
erner II in the Yorkshire Post. 


Mr. Spendix: ‘‘Any bills due today?” 

Mrs. Spendix: ‘‘No, dear, I think not.” 

“Any payments due on the house, the 
radio, the furniture, the rugs or the 
books?” 

TNO 

“Then I have $10.00 we don’t need. 
What do you say if we buy a car?”— 
Stray Stories. 


There was a fire in the village. It was 
being discussed in the hearing of a crowd 
of citizens assembled in front of the post 
office. There had been lots of excitement. 
One man said he believed the fire to be in- 
cendiary. Another hastily replied: ‘In- 
cendiary, nonsense! It was set!’—Stray 
Stories. 


Mrs. Brown displayed a large lamp 
shade she had just bought. 

Mrs. Brown: “Isn’t that perfectly lovely, 
my dear?” 

Mr. Brown (looking anything but 
pleased): ‘If you wear that to church to- 
morrow, you’! go alone.” —Grit. 


“Half the City Council Are Crooks!” 
tan a glaring headline. A retraction in full 
was demanded of the editor. Next after- 
noon the headline read: “Half the City 
‘Council Are Not Crooks!”’—Exchange. 


Professor of History: ““What in your es- 
timation was the greatest achievement of 
the Romans?” 

Sophomore: “I’d say it was speaking 
Latin.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Lady: “Doesn’t that little boy swear 
terribly?” 

Another Little Boy: ‘‘Yes’m, he sure do. 
He don’t put no expression into it at all.” 
—WMontreal Siar. 

“No,” said the telephone operator, 
“Mr. Smith does not work here. He is one 
of the executives.”—Friends Intelligencer. 


“Which travels faster—heat or cold?” 
“Heat, because you can catch cold 
-easily.’’—Hachange. 


“‘She’s the image of her mother.” 
“Yes, a talking picture.” —Hxchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The FRIENDSHIP LINE 
of CHRISTMAS (ARDS 


The above assortment of twenty-one folders, 
with Christmas messages and Scripture texts. 
Boxed $1.00. 


Selection of 
Twelve of the above cards boxed, 50 cents 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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